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As  spring  approaches  and  the  weather  be- 
comes milder,  fishermen  both  young  and 
old  uill  take  a  staggering  number  of  bream 
from-  Louisiana  waters.  Seasoned  anglers 
catching  big  ones  will  be  all  smiles  because 
the  bream  is  arid  always  will  be  a  spring 
favorite.  But  size  is  of  no  importance  to 
i/ouftgsters  just  starting  to  fish.  The  two 
girls  on  the  cover  are  a  stud]/  in  intense- 
net(s  and  subdued  pride  as  they  work  to 
remove  the  hook  from  the  mouth  of  a  blue- 
i/ill.  And,  at  the  same  time  they  are  making 
certain  that  their  fish  will  not  fall  into 
the.  catetiorti  of  the  "ones  that  got  await." 
(Cover  photo  by  Joe  L.  Jlerring.) 
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EDITORIAL 


I  feel  certain  that  most  of  our  readers  have 
noticed  a  striking  change  in  our  enforcement 
personnel  during  the  hunting  season  that 
closed  in  mid-February.  This  change  has  been 
evident  in  the  new  uniforms,  new  equipment  and 
general  attitude  of  our  enforcement  people.  That 
is  what  might  be  called  the  surface  change.  The 
impressive  change  in  enforcement  personnel  goes 
a  great  deal  deeper  than  that. 

What  I  am  really  referring  to  is  the  broad- 
ened ability  of  agents  of  the  enforcement  division 
to  carry  out  their  assignments  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  favorably  upon  the  Commission.  It  was 
just  a  year  ago  that  the  first  inservice  training 
school  at  Louisiana  State  University  was  well 
underway  with  over  a  hundred  men  drawn  from 
all  Commission  divisions  and  all  parts  of  the 
State,  busily  engaged  in  a  training  program  that 
condensed  into  two  weeks  what  could  possibly 
have  taken  five  or  six  weeks. 

Enforcement  personnel  were  well  represented 
in  each  of  the  four  two-week  schools.  Subjects 
were  wide  and  varied  but  much  of  the  instruction 
from  experts  pertained  to  law  enforcement.  By 
mid-1965,  upwards  of  500  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission had  successfully  completed  the  schools 
and  graduated.  Included  in  that  number  were  all 
of  our  enforcement  agents. 

There  followed  the  ordering  of  uniforms  and 
by  early  fall  all  field  personnel,  including  all  of 
the  wildlife  agents,  were  in  new  uniforms.  It 
took  only  a  glance  to  see  that  Louisiana  now  had 
an  enforcement  division  that  was  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  the  best  in  the  country. 

But,  it  was  what  had  been  instilled  into  the 
men  wearing  those  uniforms  that  really  counts. 
During  those  long  hours  of  intensified  training 
at  Louisiana  State  University,  there  were  two 
things  that  were  accomplished.  Our  enforcement 
personnel  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  many 
facets  of  wildlife  and  fisheries  management,  and 
gained  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  their  duties  as  wildlife  agents. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  result  as  far  as  the  en- 
forcement division  goes  is  that  our  agents  had 
developed  an  Esprit  de  Corps  that  became  more 
evident  as  the  months  progressed.  They  func- 
tioned better  as  a  team.  It  was  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  long  days  and  nights  put  in  following 


Hurricane  Betsy  of  last  September.  They  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  long  stretches  without  re- 
lief. No  doubt,  the  wildlife  agents  would  have 
done  so  anyway,  when  ordered.  But  the  attitude 
was  one  of  wanting  to  help  each  other,  as  well  as 
other  people. 

Then  the  hunting  seasons  rolled  around  and 
this  new  spirit  of  willingness  that  became  so 
evident  in  the  past  year  was  again  revealed,  not 
only  to  the  Commission  itself,  but  also  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  enforcement  agents. 

Numerous  cases  of 
violations  were  made. 
Many  of  them  were 
what  might  be  called 
r  o  u  t  i  n  e — everything 
from  hunting  and  fish- 
ing without  a  license  to 
night  hunting  and  hunt- 
ing out  of  season.  How- 
t  *  ever,  it  became  evident 

^  that  in  addition  to  rou- 

3^  tine  violation  cases,  our 

wildlife  agents  raised 
their  sights  and  began 
cracking  down  on  the 
worst  violators  of  all — 
those  persistent  lawbreakers  who  sought  to  bene- 
fit financially  from  the  State's  wildlife  resources 
by  placing  game  and  fish  in  large  quantities  for 
commercial  use. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  along  that  line. 
All  of  the  "big  time"  violators  have  not  been 
apprehended,  but  the  pressure  is  on  and  they 
will  feel  that  pressure  increase  in  the  months 
to  come. 

Enforcement  of  the  fish  and  game  laws  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  boating  regulations,  is  important 
to  the  people  of  Louisiana  as  growing  demands 
are  being  made  upon  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
In  the  case  of  boat  regulations,  this  is  a  public 
service,  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pleasure  craft  being  used 
on  Louisiana's  waterways. 

It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  see  such  an  important 
change,  one  that  has  taken  place  in  a  single  year. 
It  is  also  deeply  satisfying  to  know  that  the  public 
is  aware  of  the  new  stature  of  this  division  and 
the  role  that  it  plays  in  the  overall  operations  of 
the  Commission.  * 


J.  D.  HAIR,  JR. 
Director 
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Undercover  Work  Pays  Off 

Game  Violators  Nabbed 


Mike  Cook 


The  scene  :  a  shed  behind  a  house  at  the  foot 
of  the  Black  River  levee  at  Jonesville. 
It  was  December  12,  1965. 

Inside  the  shed  was  a  plain-clothed  agent  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, a  game  violator,  his  wife  and  the  dead  deer 
the  undercover  agent  had  come  to  buy. 

"Close  that  door,"  the  game  violator  ordered 
his  wife  as  he  continued  to  sharpen  his  already 
keen-edged  knife. 

"I  may  have  to  kill  a  game  warden,"  he  added. 

Cool  Leon  Altazin  casually  reached  into  his 
pocket  for  his  knife  and  calmly  began  to  sharpen 
it,  not  sure  whether  the  violator  was  joking  or 
not. 

Clarence  Charles  (Boodie)  Champlin  looked  at 
his  knife,  then  bent  and  skinned  the  deer.  He  then 
loaded  it  into  Altazin's  car  and  collected  the  $25 
— the  going  price  for  deer — from  the  game  agent. 

THE  scene  :  the  Black  Angus  Lounge  on  High- 
way 190  between  Port  Barre  and  Opelousas. 
It  was  January  5,  1966. 

The  tall,  broad-hipped,  steely-eyed  man  led  a 
couple  of  nattily-dressed  "hoods"  into  his  office 
and  then  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

"I'm  going  to  lay  my  cards  on  the  table,"  Luke 
Webb  Henson  told  state  wildlife  agents  Lester 
Hebert  and  Russell  Landry. 

"I  hear  you  boys  are  game  wardens.  If  I  knew 
for  sure  that  you  were,  I'd  have  shot  you  the 
minute  you  walked  through  the  door  ...  I 
can  only  die  once." 

Hebert  and  Landry,  who  had  already  bought 
deer  from  Henson  at  least  five  times  and  as  many 
as  six  deer  at  a  time  at  $50  each  over  the  past 
two  months,  remained  as  poised  as  a  pair  of  twin 
James  Bonds  and  convinced  Henson  that  someone 
had  given  him  a  bum  steer,  that  they  were,  in- 
deed, the  "gamblers,  hustlers"  and  small  cogs  in 
a  compact,  but  active  and  efficient,  crime  syndi- 
cate that  they  had  claimed  to  be. 

Those  two  incidents — two  months  and  80  air 
miles  apart — marked  the  near  beginning  and  the 
near  end  of  the  most  extensive  undercover  opera- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission. 

The  operation  resulted  in  the  arrests  of  Hen- 
son, Champlin  and  several  of  their  associates  and 
led  to  raids  in  St.  Landry,  Concordia  and  Cata- 


houla Parishes  in  which  several  hundred  pounds 
of  illegal  deer  meat— and  eight  alligator  hides — 
were  confiscated. 

It  also  helped  serve  notice  in  dramatic  and 
forceful  fashion  that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  will  vigorously  enforce  the 
game  laws  and  that  no  marketing  of  wild  game 
will  be  tolerated. 

The  investigation,  conducted  with  the  approval 
of  Commission  Director  Joe  D.  Hair,  Jr.,  and 
under  the  direction  of  acting  Law  Enforcement 
Division  Chief  Coburn  Hood  and  Chief  Investi- 
gator Joseph  Toole  (not  his  real  name),  revealed, 
among  many  other  things,  that:  (1)  Louisiana 
may  lead  the  nation  in  the  illegal  killing  and 
marketing  of  deer;  (2)  some  district  attorneys 
and  judges  are  eager  and  willing  to  prosecute  and 
convict  game  "outlaws",  (3)  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  the  State  Police 
and  Federal  agencies  can,  and  will,  work  coop- 
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eratively;  (4)  the  state  has  many  capable, 
courageous  and  dedicated  game  agents;  (5)  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
desperately  needs  equipment  to  conduct  operations 
of  this  type;  (6)  new  laws  may  be  needed  to 
protect  the  game  and  the  rights  of  the  legitimate 
hunters  of  the  state,  and  (7)  an  education  cam- 
paign is  needed  to  acquaint  hunters  with  some  of 
the  laws.  It  was  discovered  that  some  hunters 
who  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  in  killing  their 
deer  may  break  it  when  it  comes  to  processing 
and  packaging  their  game. 

Henson  had  to  put  up  a  total  of  $8,000  bond 
for  his  part  in  the  case.  He  has  pending  eight 
charges  of  illegal  possession  and  sale  of  deer. 
Henson  was  first  arrested  on  January  6  and 
charged  with  selling  six  deer.  He  was  jailed  for 
nine  minutes  before  being  released  on  $500  bond. 

He  was  picked  up  two  days  later  on  other 
counts  and  this  time  the  bond  was  set  at  $7,500, 
believed  to  be  the  largest  ever  levied  in  the  United 
States  for  a  game  violation. 

Champlin,  who  recently  paid  a  $250  fine  at 
Vidalia  upon  pleading  guilty  to  a  second  violation 
for  illegal  possession  of  deer,  faces  charges  in 
St.  Landry,  Concordia  and  Catahoula  Parishes. 

Charged  in  St.  Landry  for  aiding  and  abetting 
and  released  on  $500  bond  was  Harry  Myers,  a 
negro  employee  of  Henson's  at  the  Black  Angus. 
Similar  charges  will  be  filed  in  the  near  future 
against  additional  people  involved  in  this  con- 
spiracy. 

Raids  throughout  St.  Landry  Parish  on  Janu- 
ary 6  and  7  resulted  in  the  confiscation  of  several 
hundred  pounds  of  illegal  or  illegally  tagged  veni- 
son, and  eight  alligator  hides.  Raids  at  Ferriday 
and  Deer  Park  on  January  23  led  to  the  confis- 
cation of  some  300  pounds  of  deer  and  charges 
against  two  more. 


One  of  the  undercover  men  made  a  rabbit  selling 
case  against  a  Marksville  man  at  a  Baton  Rouge 
motel  early  in  the  investigation. 

And  two  loads  of  ducks  which  were  reportedly 
headed  for  Henson  were  intercepted  by  other  Wild 
Life  agents  who  knew  nothing  of  the  undercover 
operation. 

The  first  rumors  of  a  deer-selling  operation  in 
St.  Landry  Parish  reached  Toole  nearly  three 
years  ago.  Captain  Regile  Doucet  and  Agent  H. 
L.  (Booger)  Martin  received  a  tip  that  deer  were 
being  brought  in  from  the  Jonesville  area  in 
August  of  1964. 

There  wasn't,  however,  any  concrete  informa- 
tion to  go  on. 

The  rumors  and  the  tip,  combined  with  what 
was  expected  to  be  little  more  than  a  routine  case 
to  catch  a  night  deer  slayer  working  in  the  Krotz 
Springs  area,  led  to  the  investigations  which 
broke  the  backs  of  Henson  and  Champlin. 

It  started  in  November  of  last  year  when  Hood, 
acting  chief  for  only  two  months  at  the  time, 
and  Toole  selected  Captain  Lester  Hebert  and 
Russell  Landry  to  work  undercover  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  spotlighting.  Only  a  handful  of  other 
wildlife  agents,  including  Captain  Charlie  Ven- 
trella,  Harmon  Burgess,  Norman  Gamble,  and 
Leon  Altazin,  knew  of  the  operation.  Others 
learned  of  it  as  the  investigation  spread  and  their 
services  were  required. 

Hebert  and  Landry,  posing  as  gamblers  and 
"hustlers"  for  a  syndicate,  went  into  the  Krotz 
Springs  area  and  managed  to  not  only  meet,  but 
to  actually  hunt  with  the  suspected  "outlaw". 

The  suspect  would  have  been  arrested  had  he 
shot  a  deer.  But,  luckily  for  him  and  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  he  only 
managed  to  bag  three  rabbits. 

He  did,  however,  tell  Hebert  and  Landry  that 


Charges   are   made  and 
violator  is  booked. 
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Into  the  cell,  but  only  for  nine  minutes — out  on 
stiff  bond. 

he  knew  a  man  who  might  be  able  to  help  them 
buy  some  deer. 

The  second  man  called  Henson  and  told  Hebert 
and  Landry  that  he  would  do  business  with  them. 

Landry  and  Hebert,  wearing  flashy  clothes  and 
carrying  an  equally  flashy  bankroll  totaling  $900, 
met  Henson  and  discovered  that  he  had  no  large 
supply  of  deer  on  hand  at  the  time.  He  did,  how- 
ever, take  their  order  for  six  deer — at  $50  each — 
and  gave  them  some  deer  steaks  to  take  to  their 
"boss". 

In  order  to  keep  the  entire  operation  secret, 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion Director  Joe  Hair,  Jr.,  had  to  get  the  cash 
needed  for  the  deer-buying  operation. 

On  the  night  of  November  29  agent  Myrle  He- 
bert was  brought  in  to  keep  the  Black  Angus 
under  surveillance  from  the  back  while  Toole 
watched  from  the  front  as  Lester  Hebert  and 
Landry  picked  up  the  six  deer.  Working  with 
Myrle  Hebert,  too,  was  Federal  Agent  Rudy  Os- 
bolt. 

Hebert  observed  a  pickup  truck,  with  no  li- 
cense plate,  deliver  seven  deer  to  the  Black  Angus. 
Three  men  in  the  truck  were  later  identified  as 
Champlin,  James  Buchanan  and  Leonard  Little- 
ton of  Jonesville. 

The  two  undercover  agents  accepted  only  the 
six  deer  they  had  ordered,  paying  for  them  under 
the  light  outside  the  lounge  in  view  of  the  stake- 
out men. 

On  the  night  of  December  3  Hebert  and  Lan- 
dry purchased  one  deer  and  asked  Henson  about 
the  chances  of  getting  some  ducks.  They  arranged 
for  the  delivery  of  one  deer  and  50  ducks  on  the 
night  of  December  9. 

Myrle  Hebert  and  Osbolt  had  a  new  stakeout 
partner  that  night  in  this  writer.  And  we  also 
had  an  unexpected  visitor. 

Hebert,  Osbolt  and  I  parked  Rudy's  car  and 
followed  a  path  that  was  now  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  wear  up  to  our  observation  post.  By  7 :30 


p.m.  we  were  in  good  position  to  see,  had  our 
binocular  straps  hung  around  our  necks  and  were 
prepared  to  wait  the  almost  two  hours  before 
Hebert  and  Landry  were  scheduled  to  make  their 
pickup. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  this  reporter  to  gain 
the  complete  respect  of  the  game  wardens  for 
their  keen  vision,  dogged  determination  and  fear- 
lessness. 

Hawk-eyed  Myrle  Hebert  spotted  a  car  slow 
down  on  Highway  190  and  saw  a  man  get  out 
and  rapidly  walk  a  barbed  wire  fenceline  which 
would  bring  him  directly  to  our  position.  We  re- 
treated some  30  feet  into  the  briars  and  weeds 
and  watched.  The  visitor,  who  could  be  seen  only 
occasionally,  despite  a  full,  bright  moon,  took  up 
a  post  where  we  had  been  and  stayed  there.  He 
could  be  seen  from  time  to  time  darting  from 
window-to-door-to-window  of  a  building  under 
construction. 

We  poured  a  cup  of  coffee  and  talked  the  sit- 
uation over.  "He  looks  like  he  may  be  trying  to 
steal  something,"  guessed  Hebert  in  a  whisper. 

"He  looks  to  me  as  if  he's  doing  the  same  thing 
we  are,"  I  offered  my  very  inexpert  opinion. 

We  decided  that  it  was  possible  that  someone 
may  have  learned  the  true  identities  of  the  under- 
cover men  and  that  the  intruder  was  there  to  do 
them  harm. 

We  then  took  up  new  positions,  me  staying 
with  Osbolt  to  look  at  the  lounge  from  a  back 
and  side  while  Hebert  moved  far  to  the  right  to 
watch  the  front  and  side. 

The  visitor  remained  at  the  choice  post. 

Lester  Hebert  and  Landry  zipped  up  to  the 
side  door  of  the  Black  Angus  right  on  schedule, 
at  9  :30.  But  they  were  expected  to  remain  inside 
only  a  few  minutes.  Osbolt  and  I  were  beginning 
to  get  uneasy,  feeling  the  undercover  men  may 
have  walked  into  some  sort  of  trap. 

The  intruder  was  still  on  the  scene  but  our 

One  storage  room  contained  only  a  deer  head. 
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occasional  glimpses  of  him  convinced  us  that  he 
was  unaware  of  our  presence. 

The  undercover  men  finally  came  out  of  the 
building  at  10:35,  accompanied  by  the  colored 
employee  later  identified  as  Myers.  Myers  went 
to  the  room  where  the  deer  was  stored  in  a 
cooler,  brought  out  a  dressed  deer  and  placed  it 
in  the  trunk  of  the  car. 

When  he  failed  to  enter  the  room  again,  we 
knew  that  Henson  had  not  provided  the  requested 
ducks.  Everyone  went  inside  the  building  and 
later  Henson  emerged  with  Hebert  and  Landry. 
After  a  brief  conversation,  and  the  payoff  for 
the  deer  that  Myrle  Hebert  was  able  to  see  from 
his  vantage  point,  Lester  Hebert  and  Landry  sped 
off. 

Osbolt  and  I  remained  at  our  post  long  enough 
to  determine  that  the  undercover  men  were  not 
being  followed.  We  then  made  our  way  quickly 
and  silently  through  the  weeds  in  the  direction 
of  Rudy's  car. 

"There   he   goes,"    yelled   Myrle   Hebert,   just 

A  purchase  is  effected  and  transfer  of  deer  carcass 
is  made. 


Agent    makes   case   and   alligator   skins   are   confis- 
cated. 
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loud  enough  to  be  heard.  "And  he's  got  a  camera." 
I  stayed  on  the  path  for  a  few  seconds  while 
Osbolt  unlocked  the  car.  A  dark  figure  came 
charging  out  of  the  weeds,  heading  directly  for 
me.  It  was  Myrle  Hebert,  looking  big  as  a  bull 
and  moving  quickly  and  softly  as  a  cat.  He  had 
rushed  back  to  pick  up  the  Thermos  bottle  of 
coffee.  We  were  both  in  the  car  by  the  time  Rudy 
got  it  started. 

Rudy  zoomed  onto  the  highway,  his  lights  off. 
Some  150  yards  away  was  a  slim  figure  of  a 
man,  walking  in  the  ditch  beside  the  road.  He 
held  an  object  in  his  hand. 

Osbolt  braked  the  car  to  a  halt  and  Hebert 
hopped  out,  throwing  the  beam  of  a  flashlight 
into  the  man's  face  and  the  barrel  of  a  .38  re- 
volver into  his  stomach. 

"Get  in!"  Hebert  ordered  roughly.  "What  are 
you  doing  out  here?"  demanded  Osbolt. 

The  object  the  man  held  was  a  movie  camera. 
Hebert  and  Osbolt  fired  questions  as  the  badly 
frightened  "intruder"  tried  to  catch  his  breath. 
We  finally  learned  that  he  was  working  with  us 
and  had  been  sent  to  take  movies  of  the  trans- 
action. He  had  been  unable  to  communicate  with 
us  prior  to  his  arrival  and  unable  to  find  us  on 
the  scene. 

The  entire  situation  struck  me  as  extremely 
funny  at  the  time.  But  it  was  an  hour  or  two 
before  Hebert  and  Osbolt,  still  grumbling  over 
having  been  forced  from  their  spot,  saw  any 
humor  in  it.  And  it  was  weeks  before  '".he  "in- 
truder" was  able  to  laugh  about  Hebert's  cannon- 
sized  pistol  in  his  ribs. 

On  December  12  the  "intruder",  whom  we'll 
call  Carl  Collins,  wandered  through  that  briar 
patch  with  me  to  observe  another  transaction 
between  Henson  and  the  undercover  men.  This 
time  a  large  cattle  van  blocked  our  view  from  the 
spot  we  would  like  to  have  watched.  And  a  red 
and  white  pickup  truck  parked  nearby,  a  rifle 
hanging  from  a  rack  inside,  kept  us  from  getting 
closer  at  another  position.  We  finally  backed  off 
a  few  yards  and  watched  from  low  level  over  open 
ground. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  undercover  men  ar- 
rived, a  man  in  a  red  shirt — Boodie  Champlin — 
walked  directly  toward  our  position,  disappeared 
into  the  shadows,  and  then  reappeared  at  the  door 
of  the  red  and  white  truck.  He  got  in,  started 
the  engine  and  drove  the  truck  over  to  the  rear 
of  the  Black  Angus,  near  the  undercover  men's 
car. 

The  first  deer  out  of  the  truck  went  into  the 
trunk  of  the  sports  car.  Seven  others  were  taken 
inside.  Champlin  moved  the  truck  and  Collins  and 
I  made  our  exit.  We  later  met  Lester  Hebert  and 
Landry  on  a  deserted  road  and  made  pictures  of 
the  transfer  of  the  deer  to  Captain  Ventrella. 

Henson  again  failed  to  deliver  ducks,  explaining 
that  they  were  stolen  from  the  man  who  was 
going  to  supply  them  to  him. 

The  undercover  men,  while  buying  deer  with 
ease,  were  never  able  to  get  a  delivery  of  ducks 
from  Henson.  He  even  called  five  suspected  "out- 
laws" in  their  presence  one  night  trying  to  get 
the  birds. 
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Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  agents, 
who  were  not  aware  of  the  operation,  had  inter- 
cepted and  confiscated  two  loads  of  ducks  which 
Toole,  L.  Hebert  and  Landry  feel  certain  were 
being  shipped  to  Henson. 

On  Friday,  December  17  Henson  drove  to  a 
West  Baton  Rouge  motel,  bringing  a  deer  and  a 
half  in  the  back  of  a  pickup  truck.  His  purpose 
in  coming  was  not  the  delivery  of  the  deer  but 
to  try  to  borrow  money  from  the  syndicate. 

He  talked  alone  to  a  secret  service  man  posing 
as  a  syndicate  counterfeit  expei't. 

In  his  conversation  with  Lester  Hebert  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  "syndicate  money  man", 
Henson  said  that  a  shipment  of  62  ducks  and 
two  "big"  geese  headed  for  his  place  had  been 
confiscated  by  State  Police  who  discovered  the 
load  during  a  routine  tail  light  check. 

"Two  of  those  ducks  were  still  alive",  he 
reported. 

Henson,  who  often  boasted  of  a  "fix"  which 
apparently  made  him  immune  to  gambling  and 
prostitution  charges,  said  "nobody  bothered"  his 
duck  supplier — "not  the  game  wardens  or  any- 
one"— when  he  followed  his  usual  route.  But  he 
explained  that  the  man  had  deviated  from  that 
route  to  see  a  woman. 

"This  boy,  Henson  said,  "is  gonna  be  back  in 
operation  during  the  month  of  January  and  I 
can  get  you  some  ducks  then." 

The  secret  service  man  told  Henson  that  his 
boss  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  lending  money  but 
would  be  interested  if  Henson  had  a  service  to 
sell.  Henson  told  him  he  could  secure  some  "good" 
counterfeit  money  and  promised  to  send  samples 
by  "the  boys"  later. 

Henson  later  told  Hebert  that  he  was  fright- 
ened of  the  deal,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
push  him. 

When  Henson  left  the  motel  Hebert  and  Landry 
removed  the  deer  from   underneath   a   piece  of 


cardboard  in  Henson's  truck,  while  it  was  being 
recorded  on  film,  and  Hebert  paid  him  $20  for 
the  half  deer. 

In  the  meantime,  Boodie  Champlin  had  been 
arrested  near  Deer  Park  by  Myrle  Hebert  and 
Captain  Jim  Gillespie  with  two  deer  in  his  truck. 
It  was  on  charges  filed  then  that  Champlin  later 
paid  a  $250  fine  at  Vidalia. 

With  more  and  more  people  becoming  aware 
of  the  operation,  the  danger  of  a  leak  increased 
and  Hair,  Hood  and  Toole  decided  an  arrest  must 
be  made,  soon. 

Toole  planned  on  one  last  big  haul,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  catch  as  many  of  Henson's  game  sup- 
pliers as  possible.  Henson  was  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  syndicate's  Louisiana  wild  game 
operation  getting  a  cut  of  $10  on  each  deer  and 
$1  on  each  duck  delivered.  The  game  was  to  be 
delivered  to  a  van  at  the  West  Baton  Rouge  motel 
and  the  syndicate  wanted  at  least  50  deer  per 
delivery,  agreeing  on  a  total  delivery  of  1,000 
deer,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  ducks.  Toole 
planned  to  have  each  supplier  arrested  as  the 
delivery  was  made. 

Henson  appeared  to  go  for  the  plan,  but  stalled 
until  January  5  when  he  asked  Lester  Hebert 
and  Landry  to  come  to  this  place  to  talk.  He 
told  them  he  had  46  deer. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  Toole  carefully  set 
up  the  entire  operation,  placing  men  where  they 
were  needed  for  various  jobs  and  at  key  points 
to  watch  for  game  being  moved  toward  the  area. 

Then  Myrle  Hebert  and  I  joined  Toole  and  went 
to  the  area  of  the  Black  Angus.  We  took  up  a 
position  immediately  in  front  of  the  Black  Angus 
in  the  event  that  our  men  may  have  become 
trapped. 

Henson  took  the  two  undercover  men  into  his 
office  and  locked  the  door. 

"I'll  lay  my  cards  on  the  table,"  he  told  them. 


A  pickup  truck  is  loaded  with  evidence. 
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"I  hear  that  you  boys  are  game  wardens.  You 
(he  looked  at  Hebert)  are  with  the  state  and  you 
(Landry)   are  a  federal. 

Henson  explained  the  source  of  his  information 
and  Hebert  and  Landry  remained  cool  in  the  con- 
versation that  followed. 

Among  the  things  Henson  said  later  were,  "If 
I  knew  you  were  game  wardens  I'd  have  shot  you 
when  you  walked  in  the  door"  and  I  can  only 
die  once". 

He  also  said,  "I  don't  even  know  who  you  boys 
really  are. 

"I've  never  fooled  around  with  any  dope,  and 
wouldn't  even  know  it  if  I  saw  it.  But  from  what 
I've  read  and  seen  in  the  movies  this  is  just  the 
way  they  set  things  up. 

"If  you  boys  are  setting  me  up,  you've  sure 
done  it  purty." 

The  undercover  men  apparently  convinced  Hen- 
son they  were  who  they  had  claimed  to  be  and 
told  them  they  were  still  interested  in  making  the 
big  shipment.  Henson  asked  them  to  call  him  at 
5 :30.  He  had  warned  them,  though,  that  a  search 
of  his  place  would  yield  nothing. 

Toole,  Myrle  Hebert,  Lester  Hebert,  Landry 
and  I  went  to  a  motel  in  Opelousas.  Osbolt  and 
state  agents  Doucet,  Martin  and  Fontenot  came 
in  later.  Osbolt  and  Fontenot  were  dispatched  to 
the  area  of  the  Black  Angus  to  keep  it  under  sur- 
veillance. 

Regile  Doucet  and  Myrle  Hebert  went  to  the 
St.  Landry  courthouse  to  obtain  a  search  and 
arrest  warrants  from  Lesley  P.  Gardiner,  judge 
of  the  27th  judicial  district  court. 

Captains  Gillespie  and  Ventrella  were  getting 
similar  warrants  against  Champlin  at  about  the 
same  time. 

Hebert  called  Henson  at  5:30  and  Henson 
asked  him  to  call  back  again  in  an  hour. 


About  6:15  Ventrella  called  and  reported  that 
Champlin  had  been  arrested  at  his  home  in  Jones- 
ville  and  that  three  and  a  half  deer  were  found 
in  his  freezer. 

Hebert  called  Henson  again  and  was  told,  "It's 
impossible". 

At  6:30  Myrle  Hebert,  with  the  warrants,  Os- 
bolt, Fontenot  and  I  walked  through  the  front 
door  of  the  Black  Angus.  Doucet  and  Martin  came 
in  the  back.  Hebert  found  Henson,  beer  in  hand, 
and  handed  him  the  warrants,  saying,  "Consider 
yourself  under  arrest". 

Henson  was  taken  to  the  St.  Landry  Parish 
courthouse  and  booked  on  the  charge  of  selling 
six  deer.  While  he  was  being  booked  St.  Landry 
Sheriff  D.  J.  (Cat)  Doucet  called  on  the  phone 
to  ask  Captain  Doucet  what  was  going  on.  Doucet 
explained  and  was  told  to  "go  ahead". 

Henson  was  locked  in  the  cell  at  7:15.  At  7:24 
he  was  free  again  on  $500  bond. 

The  following  day  Toole  directed  more  than  20 
Wildlife  Agents  in  raids  on  commercial  establish- 
ments throughout  St.  Landry  Parish.  Some  ten 
deer,  in  addition  to  the  ten  and  one-half  pur- 
chased by  Hebert  and  Landry  from  Henson,  the 
one  purchased  from  Champlin  by  Altazin,  the  two 
found  in  Champlin's  truck,  and  the  three  and  one- 
half  found  at  his  house,  and  the  eight  alligator 
hides,  were  confiscated. 

More  raids  the  following  day  produced  more 
illegal  deer  and  more  charges. 

Raids  in  Concordia  Parish  on  January  28  pro- 
duced still  more  illegal  deer. 

Hood  and  Toole  now  feel  that  those  dealing 
in  a  wild  venison  and  duck  market  should  have 
gotten  the  message. 

The  game  of  the  state  will  be  preserved  for 
the  sportsmen  and  the  butchers  had  better  find 
new  vocations.  * 


Captains  Ventrella,  Gilles- 
pie and  Pupera  inspect  a 
portion  of  deer  purchased. 
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Management  Areas 
Hunts  Successful 


Dan  Dennett 

and 
John  Haygood 


ON  THE  DAY  AFTER  THANKSGIVING,  15  game 
management  areas  in  Louisiana  were 
opened  for  the  1965  managed  deer  hunts. 
The  first  five  days  of  managed  deer  hunting  re- 
sulted in  45,757  hunting  efforts  being  made  in  the 
commission's  management  areas.  In  addition,  a 
special  type  of  managed  hunt  made  on  Zemurray 
Park  Game  Management  Area  provided  recre- 
ation for  456  hunters  on  December  8.  In  all,  our 
records  show  that  46,213  hunters  killed  3,341 
deer  on  those  management  areas  that  were 
thoroughly  checked. 

Hunting  on  game  management  areas  has  seen 
increased  hunter  interest  in  recent  years.  The 
1965   season   was   no   exception,   and   showed   a 


TOTAL    RESULTS   OF    MANAGED    HUNTS 


1955 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


Management 
Areas  Open 


Hunting 
Efforts 
1,996 
4,066 
11,149 
23,457 
27,088 
25,695 
22,245 
35.909 
37,375 
46,213 


Deer    Killed 
90 

112 

373 
1,809 
1,514 
1,330 
1,312 
3,661 
2,201 
3,341 


Hunter 

Success 

Ratio 

1/22 
1/36 
1/30 
1/13 
1/1S 
1/19 
1/17 
1/10 
1/17 
1/14 


continued   increase    in   the    number    of    hunters 
using  the  game  management  areas  as  compared 


Check  stations  are  one  of 
the  most  valuable  opera- 
tions of  game  management 
areas  during  the  hunting 
season.  Deer  hunters  check 
in  and  surrender  their 
basic  hunting  license  for 
a  permit  to  hunt  deer.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  day's 
hunt,  they  must  check  out 
and  redeem  this  basic 
hunting  license.  Figures 
compiled  from  the  check 
stations  reveal  the  number 
of  hunter  efforts,  the  bag, 
and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation about  the  deer 
bagged. 


with  1964.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  deer  killed  on  game  management  areas 
during  the  1965  season  as  compared  with  the  1964 
season.  Table  I  shows  the  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  both  hunting  efforts  and  deer  harvested 
since  1955.  The  1965  managed  hunts  were  con- 
ducted as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Hunters 
were  required  to  surrender  their  basic  hunting 
license  at  conveniently  located  permit  stations  in 
exchange  for  a  daily  permit  authorizing  them  to 
hunt  deer  on  the  management  area.  Success- 
ful hunters  were  required  to  have  their  deer 
checked  at  stations  on  the  areas  where  biological 
data  was  collected.  Permit  stations  were  opened 
by  5:00  A.M.  on  opening  morning,  and  hunters 
were  required  to  have  checked  out  by  5:00  P.M. 
that  day. 

Most  of  the  areas  were  open  to  any-deer 
hunters  with  the  exception  of  Caldwell,  East 
Carroll,  Georgia-Pacific,  Thistlethwaite,  and  West 
Bay  Game  Management  Areas.  The  Franklin 
Parish  portion  of  Chicago  Mill  Game  Management 
Area  was  also  closed  to  any-deer  hunting. 

Any-deer  hunting  on  the  management  areas 
was  controlled  by  assigning  a  guide  or  quota 
number  to  each  management  area.  Any-deer  hunt- 
ing was  allowed  on  the  areas  until  the  total  kill 
reached  the  guide  number.  Any-deer  hunting  was 
stopped  on  the  day  the  total  kill  reached  or  ex- 
ceeded the  guide  number,  and  buck-only  hunting 
was  started  the  following  day  and  continued  until 
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Each  deer  brought  into  a  check  station  undergoes  a 
brief  but  thorough  examination.  Biologists  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  check 
jawbone  growth,  antler  growth,  and  weigh  each  deer. 
The  end  result  is  better  knowledge  of  the  growth 
rate  on  game  management  areas.  This  leads  to  fix- 
ing of  the  quotas  of  deer  which  should  be  removed 
from  the  G.M.A.'s  to  stimulate  satisfactory  repro- 
duction of  a  renewable  wildlife  resource. 

the  five  day  season  was  completed.  Some  areas 
harvested  enough  deer  the  first  day  to  reach  their 
quota  number.  Others  were  hunted  the  entire  five 
day  period  without  reaching  the  number.  Guide 
numbers  are  assigned  to  the  areas  by  biologists 
so  as  to  insure  the  harvest  of  an  optimum  number 
of  deer.  In  many  cases  the  total  kill  would  be 
much  higher  were  it  not  for  the  limiting  effect 
of  the  guide  number.  This  fact  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  digesting  the  results  of 
the  managed  hunts. 

Although  it  is  an  established  fact  that  any- 
deer  hunting  is  the  only  way  to  efficiently 
manage  deer  herds,  local  opposition  prevented  this 
type  of  season  from  being  held  on  the  areas 
previously  mentioned.  In  spite  of  numerous  ex- 
amples here  in  Louisiana  of  the  benefits  of  any- 
deer  seasons,  some  groups  are  still  reluctant  to 
endorse  this  method  of  taking  deer. 

Deer  hunters  were  blessed  during  this  first 
part  of  the  season  with  what  was  probably  the 
most  favorable  deer  hunting  weather  they  have 
seen  in  recent  years,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  mild  temperatures  making  the  hunters'  stay 
in  the  woods  bearable,  and  also  the  fact  that  a 
recent  lack  of  rain  made  many  access  roads  pass- 
able that  had  not  been  used  during  past  hunting 
seasons.  This  gave  hunters  the  opportunity  to 
travel  almost  anywhere  they  wished. 


As  in  the  past,  biologists  worked  on  deer  check- 
ing stations  gathering  physical  data  from  the  deer 
killed  on  the  management  areas.  These  data  in- 
cluded weights,  antler  development,  reproduction 
data,  ages,  sex,  and  the  collection  of  certain  para- 
sites from  the  deer.  A  breakdown  of  the  data 
obtained  from  some  of  the  more  important  Lou- 
isiana game  management  areas  for  both  1964  and 
1965  hunting  seasons  is  presented  in  Table  II. 
This  table  shows  the  total  number  of  hunters  and 
the  total  number  of  deer  killed  on  each  of  the 
more  important  management  areas  for  the  1964 
and  1965  hunting  seasons.  These  data  are  listed 
in  this  manner  so  that  a  ready  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  hunting  seasons  can  be  made. 
Also  included  in  this  table  are  the  hunter  success 
ratios  for  the  respective  areas  for  each  year. 
Hunter  success  ratios  are  nothing  more  than  the 
total  number  of  hunters  divided  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  deer  killed.  This  ratio  gives  a  very  valu- 
able measure  of  the  frequency  at  which  hunters 
take  deer  on  any  given  area.  Indirectly,  this  type 
of  data  gives  us  an  additional  check  on  the  num- 
ber of  deer  occupying  a  given  area.  It  is  a  matter 
of  simple  logic  that  in  areas  having  high  popula- 
tions, hunter  success  should  be  higher  than  in 
areas  of  low  populations.  Attention  should  also 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  hunter  success  ratios 
are  usually  lower  during  buck-only  seasons. 

In  looking  over  the  data  found  in  Table  II,  we 
find  several  extremely  interesting  situations  that 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  further  discussion. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  facts  revealed  by  the 
data  is  that  the  number  of  hunters  always  in- 
creases on  the  any-deer  hunts  on  the  management 
areas.  For  instance,  notice  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  hunters  on  Chicago  Mill  during  the 
1965  hunting  season  over  those  counted  during  the 

1964  managed  hunt.  This  is  doubtlessly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  any-deer  season  on  this  area  in 

1965  attracted  more  people  than  did  the  bucks 
only  season  held  in  1964.  This  same  type  situa- 
tion can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  West  Bay  data. 
The  any-deer  season  of  1964  attracted  more  hunt- 
ers than  did  the  bucks-only  season  of  1965.  Both 
Chicago  Mill  and  West  Bay  are  good  examples  of 
this  type  situation.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
many  members  of  the  hunting  public  do  not  have 
to  be  sold  on  the  virtues  of  any-deer  hunting. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  Red  Dirt  Game  Management 
Area  which  has  been  under  management  longer 
than  any  other  in  the  state.  You  will  notice  that  in 
1964,  290  deer  were  killed  with  a  hunter  success 
ratio  of  1  to  11,  and  also  in  1965,  258  deer  were 
taken  with  a  hunter  success  ratio  of  1  to  14.  These 
figures  suggest  that  both  the  annual  yield  of  this 
deer  herd  and  the  hunter  success  are  remaining 
about  the  same,  with  the  annual  any-deer  harvest. 
Jackson-Bienville  is  also  another  good  example 
of  this  same  type  of  situation.  Our  data  show  that 
there  is  little  difference  in  either  the  hunter  suc- 
cess ratio  or  the  total  kill  for  this  area  during  the 
1964  and  1965  hunting  seasons.  Jackson-Bienville 
Game  Management  Area  has  been  managed  by 
any-deer  hunting  for  seven  consecutive  years. 
Catahoula  Game  Management  Area  showed  al- 
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Table   II 
MANAGED   HUNT  RESULTS   FOR   SOME   LOUISIANA  GAME    MANAGEMENT    AREAS    DURING    THE    1964    AND    1965 

DEER    HUNTING   SEASONS 


1964 

Number 

Game                                                                                                                       Number  of  Hunter 

Management                                                                                                      of  °eer  Success 

Area                                                                                                                         Hunters  Taken  Ratio 

Alexander  Forest    1,343  142  1/  9 

Caldwell     641*  37  1/17 

Catahoula     4,206  347  1/12 

Chicago  Mill   9.247*  256  1/36 

East  Carroll    375*  5  1/75 

Evangeline     1.420  62  1/23 

Fort  Polk    1,531**  93  1/16 

Georgia-Pacific    6,490*  317  1/20 

Jackson-Bienville    2,847  144  1/20 

Red  Dirt   3,121  290  1/11 

Russell  Sage   6S2  34  1/20 

Sabine    540  26  1/21 

Thistlethwaite     No  season  in  1964 

Union     865  76  1/11 

West  Bay   5,607  335  1/17 

Zemurray  Park    496**  37  1/13 

TOTAL    37,375  2,201  1/17 

*  "Bucks  only"  hunting. 

**Manner  in  which  hunts  were  conducted  does  not  reflect  an   accurate  measure  of  hunter   success. 


1965 


Number 

Number 

of 

Hunter 

of 

Deer 

Success 

Hunters 

Taken 

Ratio 

1,663 

S3 

1/   20 

1,034* 

59 

1/   IS 

4,885 

359 

1/  14 

12,867 

1,617 

1/     8 

743* 

25 

1/  30 

1,998 

S3 

1/   24 

3,103 

249 

1/  12 

5,838* 

165 

1/   35 

3,132 

174 

1/  18 

3,724 

258 

1/  14 

833 

43 

1/   19 

475 

24 

1/   20 

213* 

1 

1/213 

1,119 

S3 

1/   13 

4,130* 

86 

1/   48 

456** 

32 

1/  14 

most  the  same  hunter  success  and  total  number  of 
deer  taken  in  both  1964  and  1965.  If  this  type  of 
management  were  detrimental  to  deer  herds  it 
would  seem  reasonable  that  we  should  be  seeing 
some  indication  of  the  deer  herds  diminishing 
by  now,  rather  than  examples  such  as  these. 

Data  from  Alexander  Forest  can  be  misleading 
if  we  do  not  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  history 
of  this  deer  herd.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
1964  season  was  the  first  deer  season  held  on  this 
area  after  many  years  of  supporting  a  high  popu- 
lation of  deer.  The  slump  in  both  total  kill  and 
hunter  success  in  the  1965  season  was  neither  un- 
usual nor  unexpected.  We  have  witnessed  what  is 
called  herd  reduction.  If  liberal  harvests  are  con- 
tinued, we  can  expect  the  hunter  success  and  the 
total  kill  to  reach  a  relatively  stable  level  as  have 
all  of  the  other  management  areas. 

Although  the  Thistlethwaite  Game  Management 
Area  was  purposely  opened  before  it  reached  full 
carrying  capacity,  it  was  expected  to  produce  a 
higher  kill  than  it  did.  Due  to  the  small  size  of 
this  area  and  the  excellent  access  available,  this 
deer  herd  will  never  be  managed  so  as  to  become 
attractive  to  large  numbers  of  people.  However, 
judging  from  this  year's  results,  the  Thistle- 
thwaite deer  herd  seems  to  be  able  to  use  the 
heavy  underbrush  cover  to  escape  from  a  small 
number  of  hunters  with  amazing  success.  There 
are  presently  far  more  deer  on  Thistlethwaite 
Game  Management  Area  than  the  kill  reflected. 

Additional  hunter  opportunity  was  provided  by 
the  opening  of  Chicago  Mill,  Caldwell,  East  Car- 
roll, Jackson-Bienville,  and  Union  Game  Manage- 
ment Areas  for  a  second  season.  This  was  a  five 
day  bucks-only  season  running  from  December 
16th  through  December  22nd.  Hunters  obtained 
season  permits  from  district  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries offices  rather  than  the  customary  daily  per- 
mit obtained  from  permit  stations.  Neither  regu- 
lar permit  stations  nor  checking  stations  were 


operated  during  this  second  period  of  hunting. 
Spot  checks  made  by  roving  patrols  of  commission 
personnel  provided  us  with  data  concerning  the 
participation  and  success  of  this  second  hunting 
season. 

Probably   no   game   management   area   in   the 


Here  a  hunter  makes  his  way  to  a  check  station. 
Records  kept  on  game  management  areas  reveal 
that  the  bag  is  higher  per  hunter  effort  on  Com- 
missioned-managed G.M.A.'s  than  elsewhere  in  the 
state.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  sound  management. 
On  the  management  areas,  browse  surveys  and  track 
surveys  indicate  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  area. 
This  leads  to  sufficient  hunter  harvest  to  provide 
proper  food  and  other  conditions  necessary  to  re- 
plenish existing  herds. 
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state  of  Louisiana  has  enjoyed  the  popularity  that 
Chicago  Mill  Game  Management  Area  has.  This  is 
probably  due  to  several  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
the  high  deer  population  this  area  supports,  and 
another  is  the  extremely  large  size  of  the  area. 
Unfortunately  the  deer  resources  of  Chicago  Mill 
Game  Management  Area  have  never  been  man- 
aged continously  as  they  should  have  been.  Var- 
ious pressure  groups  have  prevented  any-deer 
seasons  from  being  held  on  the  area.  Recent  op- 
position to  the  proposed  1965  any-deer  season  has 
prompted  field  personnel  to  make  an  even  more 
thorough  evaluation  of  this  area  than  ever  before. 
During  the  past  season,  not  only  was  additional 
biological  data  gathered  from  the  deer  killed 
there,  but  also  some  interesting  information  about 
the  people  using  the  Chicago  Mill  Game  Manage- 
ment Area  was  obtained.  When  possible,  the  home 
parish  of  each  hunter  obtaining  a  permit  was 
recorded.  Also,  the  home  parish  of  each  hunter 
killing  a  deer  was  recorded. 

Table    Ml 

HOME     PARISHES    OF     HUNTERS     USING     CHICAGO 

MILL  GMA  SHOWING  THE  TEN  MOST  IMPORTANT 

PARISHES  RANKED  IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE 

Number   of 
Parish  Hunters 

1.  Franklin    2,252 

2.  Richland     1,283 

3.  Ouachita  1,171 

4.  East  Baton   Rouge    959 

5.  Orleans    63S 

6.  West    Carroll    518 

7.  Caddo     459 

8.  Madison     438 

9.  Jefferson     373 

10.  Tangipahoa    343 


This  is  a  typical  scene  as  hunters  return  to  the  check 
stations  with  their  deer.  Average  success  on  the 
game  management  areas  is  approximately  one  deer 
for  every  10  hunter  efforts.  It  varies  on  different 
game  management  areas  but  the  average  is  one  deer 
per  10  hunter  efforts  and  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  some  hunters  may  make  as  many  as  two  or 
more  trips.  This  compensates  for  any  discrepancy 
between  the  total  number  of  hunter  efforts  and  the 
total   bag. 


Table    IV 

HOME    PARISHES    OF    HUNTERS    KILLING    DEER    ON 

CHICAGO    MILL    GMA    SHOWING    THE    TEN    MOST 

IMPORTANT   PARISHES    RANKED    IN    ORDER   OF 

IMPORTANCE 

Number   of 
Deer 
Parish  Bucks  &    Does 

1.  Franklin    257 

2.  Richland     218 

3.  Ouachita     174 

4.  East  Baton  Rouge    117 

5.  West    Carroll    109 

6.  Caddo     79 

7.  Madison     64 

S.  Jefferson     55 

9.   Orleans    46 

10.  Rapides     45 

Tables  III  and  IV  list  some  of  the  data  obtained 
from  this  investigation.  Our  records  indicate  that 
people  from  every  parish  in  the  state  of  Louisiana 
hunted  on  Chicago  Mill  Game  Management  Area, 
but  space  will  not  let  us  include  the  data  from 
every  parish.  Only  the  ten  most  important  par- 
ishes are  given  for  both  the  hunters  using  the  area 
and  the  hunters  that  killed  deer.  Using  Tables  III 
and  IV  we  can  reach  the  following  conclusions 
about  Chicago  Mill  Game  Management  Area: 

1.  People  from  local  and  neighboring  parishes 
derive  the  most  hunting  opportunity  from 
the  area. 

2.  People  from  local  and  neighboring  parishes 
kill  more  deer  than  do  people  from  other 
parts  of  the  state. 

3.  People  from  metropolitan  areas  drive  great 
distances  to  hunt  deer. 

4.  The  recreational  value  of  Chicago  Mill  Game 
Management  Area  is  of  extreme  importance 
to  the  whole  state. 

After  the  first  five-day  season  was  completed, 
an  intensive  search  was  made  on  Chicago  Mill 
Game  Management  Area  to  determine  if  any 
appreciable  number  of  dead  or  crippled  deer  were 
left  in  the  woods  by  hunters.  Although  several 
deer  were  found,  the  number  was  considered  to 
be  negligible  considering  the  size  of  the  area. 
Any-deer  hunting  allows  the  hunter  to  bring  what 
he  kills  or  finds  out  of  the  woods  legally  and  thus 
cuts  down  on  the  number  of  deer  left  in  the  wood 
to  rot. 

All  things  being  considered,  the  managed  deer 
hunts  of  1965  were  highly  successful.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  season  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  we  have  ever  had.  The  importance  of 
game  management  programs  should  not  be  over- 
looked, for  46,213  hunting  efforts  tell  us  that 
managed  deer  hunting  on  public  access  areas  is 
needed  by  many,  many  people  who  have  no  place  to 
hunt.  * 


Members  of  the  deer  family  normally  give 
birth  to  one  or  two  fawns  at  a  time,  although 
triplets  are  rarely  born.  The  white-tail  deer 
population  in  Louisiana  ranks  among  the  largest 
in  the  country. 
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Letters.. 

Questions... 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


Dear  Editor :  West  Monroe 

I  would  like  to  wish  you  and 
the  Commission  a  Happy  New 
Year  and  thank  you  for  the  six 
1965  issues  of  the  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATIONIST.  I  have  en- 
joyed all  my  Conservationists,  but 
I  especially  enjoyed  Vol.  17,  Nos. 
7  and  8,  July-August,  1965— "The 
Dolphin"  by  Randall  K.  Pierce, 
and  Vol.  17,  Nos.  9  and  10,  Sept.- 
Oct.  1965  (all  the  articles). 

I  only  wish  that  the  CONSER- 
VATIONIST could  be  published 
each  month.  Will  this  ever  be 
done? 

BRUCE  K.  AUSTIN 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  a  strong 
voice. 


This  fine  catch  of  bull  reds  came 
out  of  the  Empire  area  the  first 
week  in  December.  In  addition  to 
the  reds  shown  the  fishing  party 
boated  about  150  mixed  fish.  In 
the  successful  fishing  party,  left 
to  right,  are  Dr.  Ritter,  Dr.  Peters, 
Dr.  Parker,  Dr.  Ryan,  Bill  Ar- 
noult,  Sam  Carleton  and  Dr.  Wal- 
ters. The  "Early  Bird"  was  the 
charter  boat  on  which  the  group 
fished. 


Dear  Editor:  Opelousas 

I  read  the  Conservationist  and 
think  it  is  a  wonderful  magazine 
for  all  sportsmen.  I  hope  you  can 
use  this  picture  of  a  recent  hunt 
in  the  Johnson  Bayou  area.  We 
were  eight  hunters  and  all  of  us 
got  the  limit  on  ducks  and  then 
went  to  rabbits  and  did  well  as 
you  can  see.  From  left  to  right : 
J.  P.  Barnett,  Jr.,  Gus  Moreau, 
Earl  Armond,  Whitey  Lalonde, 
Hop  Morris,  Harry  LaGrange, 
Warren  Dufore.  Mark  Smith  took 
the  picture. 

GUS  MOREAU 

Dear  Editor:  Hammond 

I  was  told  that  some  years  ago 
the  reason  snakes  were  kept  down 
to  a  minimum  in  the  woods  was 
because  wild  hogs  fed  upon  them. 
I  haven't  seen  many  snakes  in 
the  woods  this  year.  Is  it  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  Armadillos 
we  now  have  in  Louisiana?  I  am 
told  that  the  Armadillo  is  strictly 
a  vegetarian  and  will  not  eat 
snakes  of  any  kind.  Would  you 
please  clear  this  up  for  me  once 
and  for  all?  Do  Armadillos  eat 
snakes,  and  are  they  the  main 
reason  for  so  few  snakes  in  the 
woods   this  year? 

LAMAR  FREDERICK 

Read  Bob  Bctcr's  article  on  the 
Armadillo  in   this  issue. 


Dear  Editor:  Saline 

The  Saline  FFA  Chapter  re- 
cently held  a  special  meeting  on 
wildlife  conservation  and  Mr.  Joe 
F.  Tomme  was  our  guest  speaker. 
Mr.  Tomme,  of  the  Education  and 
publicity  Division  of  La.  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  gave  us 
some  very  timely  and  useful  in- 
formation on  the  conservation  of 
wildlife     in     Louisiana.     He     ex- 


plained the  state  game  laws  and 
the  importance  of  everyone  obey- 
ing these  laws. 

Members  enjoyed  films  of  some 
of  the  activities  being  carried  on 
by  the  La.  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  Near  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Tomme  had  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  period  which  was 
informative  and  interesting  to  all. 

We  appreciated  having  Mr. 
Tomme  with  us  for  this  special 
meeting  and  will  look  forward  to 
having  him  back  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

JULIUS  HARPER.  Reporter 
Saline  FFA  Chapter 
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Dear  Editor:  Franklinton 

This  is  a  picture  of  Keith  Dick- 
erson,  13  years  old,  and  his  8-point 
buck  which  he  killed  with  a  slug 
from  his  shotgun  on  December  23. 
1965,  in  Washington  Parish.  He 
also  got  8  squirrels  the  first  day 
the  season  opened.  Keith  has  been 
hunting  with  a  410  since  he  was 
8  years  old.  Last  year  his  Daddy 
got  him  a  16-Gauge  automatic. 

We  enjoy  your  magazine  very 
much.  Since  this  is  Keith's  first 
deer  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
put  the  picture  in  your  magazine. 

MRS.  BRUCE  DICKERSON 


Dear  Editor;  St.  Joseph 

We  in  Northeast  Louisiana  have 
noticed  a  large  increase  in  the 
beaver  population  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  in  recent  years.  Al- 
though the  beaver  do  their  work 
at  night  and  are  rarely  seen,  evi- 
dence of  their  presence  in  our 
area  can  be  noted  in  the  numerous 
number  of  willow  and  cottonwood 
trees  they  have  cut  down  along  the 
levee  borrow  pits. 

I  recently  found  still  further 
evidence  of  their  presence  when 
I  discoved  two  beaver  dams  block- 
ing ditches  leading  to  borrow  pits 
near  St.  Joseph  in  Tensas  Parish. 
I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  one 
of  the  beaver  dams.  I  thought  this 
might  be  of  interest  to  you  and 
to  the  many  readers  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist. 

HAROLD  CLARK 

Dear  Editor:  Hammond 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  give  publicity  to  the  follow- 
ing event: 

"The  12th  Annual  K.C.  Fishing 
Rodeo   sponsored  by  the   Knights 


of  Columbus  in  Hammond,  La., 
will  be  held  on  May  27-28  and  29th. 
Fishermen  and  interested  parties 
are  asked  to  circle  these  dates  on 
their  calendar  and  prepare  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  outstanding  event. 
"The  Fishing  Rodeo  Committee 
has  been  reorganized  under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Sam  V. 
Mannino  with  Joe  Lobue,  Si-.,  as 
co-chairman.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  are:  Harry  DeBois- 
blanc,  James  Brooks,  Dr.  S.  J. 
Cali,  Dr.  Charles  Fagan,  Bill  Gra- 
ziano,  Harold  Guerin,  Cleveland 
LaRose,  Santo  Masaracchia,  Tom 
Ragusa,  Dr.  S.  J.  Romero,  and 
Vick  Varisco." 

SIDNEY  J.  ROMERO, 
Chairman,  Publicity 


After  reading  the  snipe  hunting 
article  in  the  January-February 
issue  of  the  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST, this  group  of 
New  Orleans  sportsmen  decided  to 
try  the  sport  and  motored  to  a 
choice  spot  in  Southeast  Louisi- 
ana. They  all  came  home  with  the 
limit  (eight  daily)  of  these  fine 
game  birds.  Back  row,  left  to 
right:  V.  Lococo,  A.  Guichet  and 
S.  Kepper.  Front  row,  left  to 
right:  S.  Lococo,  J.  Kepper  and 
Dr.  A.  Lala. 


Dear  Editor:  DeQuincy 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  your 
Conservationist  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  I  have  my  Nov.  &  Dec.  issue 
and  since  I  have  been  out  of  town 
and  busy  doing  other  things  I  just 
got  around  to  reading  it,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  think 
what  your  department  did  at  the 
time  hurricane  BETSY  was  smash- 
ing through  New  Orleans,  Baton 
Rouge  and  then  eastern  part  of 
our  state  was  a  wonderful  thing. 
My  friends  around  Baton  Rouge 
told  me  of  many  things  the  men 
did  to  help  others  and  the  Con- 
servationist covered  it  very  well. 

Too,  I  want  to  say  I  think  the 
hunting  in  our  state  is  as  good 
now  as  most  states  and  it  is  all 
made  possible  by  the  work  of  the 
wild  life  department.  We  have  a 
strip  of  country  west  of  us  that 
has  a  good  many  deer  on  it,  and  it 
is  well  protected  from  fires  by  the 
state,  but  we  have  one  thing  that 
is  going  on  out  there  that  is  bad, 
and  that  is  night  hunting  which 
keeps  the  herd  down.  I  do  not 
know  just  who  they  are  but  since 
we  hear  so  much  about  it  I  am 
sure  it  is  true.  And  most  of  the 
hunters  (that  is  day  time  hunters) 
think  if  we  had  some  more  pro- 
tection west  of  us  we  would  have 
plenty  of  deer  for  everybody.  I 
think  if  your  men  would  show  up 
here  a  few  times  at  night  and  let 
the  people  know  they  were  check- 
ing night  hunters  it  would  help 
lots. 

W.  P.  ROYER 

Read  "Game  Violators  Nabbed"  in 
this   issue. 


East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  Mayor-President  Woody  Dumas  and  Mrs. 
Jules  Landry,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  Library  (center)  accepted  30  books  on  wildlife  and 
conservation  from  the  Baton  Rouge  Sportsman's  League  at  their  first 
meeting  in  1966.  Presenting  the  books  were  R.  E.  Leonard,  President, 
on  the  extreme  right,  and  Paul  Burnett,  extreme  left,  vice  president. 
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Why  Throw  Away  Your 

Farm  Pond  Dollars 


Virgil  T.  Lopham 


VERY  FEW  OF  US  can  afford  to  light  our  cig- 
arettes with  even  a  one  dollar  bill  and  fewer 
still  could  use  one  hundred  dollar  bills  for 
the  same  purpose.  Strangely  enough  however, 
many  landowners  are  losing  money  just  as  waste- 
fully  by  neglecting  to  properly  manage  their  farm 
ponds. 

The  proper  construction  of  a  pond  is  important, 
but  it  is  not  enough.  A  pond  is  a  living  thing,  sub- 
ject to  change,  and  easily  ruined  by  neglect.  When 
built  to  specifications,  each  pond  represents  a 
very  considerable  investment  in  time,  money,  and 
effort.  With  reasonable  care  and  attention  it  can 
be  a  thing  of  beauty,  returning  a  most  satis- 
factory rate  of  interest  over  a  long  period  of  years 
in  fish  for  food  and  pleasure,  swimming,  water 
for  livestock  and  fire  protection,  and  last  but 
not  least,  appreciably  increasing  the  value  of  the 
property.  A  few  years  of  neglect  can  change  this 
same  pond  into  a  filthy,  stinking  mudhole,  a 
health  hazard  of  little  value  to  anyone.  No  one 
enjoys  losing  money,  so  let's  see  what  we  can  do 
to  protect  this  investment. 

Most  ruined  ponds  were  made  worthless  by  one 
or  more  of  three  things:  silt,  pollution,  or  take- 
over by  aquatic  weeds.  Prevention  of  the  first 
two  is  simple.  Weed  control  is  frequently  more 
complicated. 

Siltation  is  an  insidious  thing  which  is  so  slow 
that  it  is  seldom  noticed  until  it  is  too  late.  Each 
rainfall  causes  a  small  amount  of  sheet  erosion 
and  if  no  action  is  taken,  run-off  water  will  de- 
posit these  soil  particles  as  it  enters  the  still 
waters  of  the  pond.  The  margins  then  quickly  be- 
come muddy  and  shallow,  gradually  extending 
outward  toward  the  center  until  the  pond  is  com- 
pletely filled.  This  can  be  easily  controlled  or 
prevented.  A  wide  band  of  dense  sod  surrounding 
the  pond  will  slow  down  the  flow  of  run-off  water, 
this  will  cause  the  silt  to  settle  out  before  the 
water  reaches  the  edge  of  the  pond.  Bermuda- 
grass  is  an  excellent  plant  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  hardy,  requires  very  little  mowing,  and  forms 
a  soft,  dense  carpet.  This  grass  cannot  tolerate 
shading,  so  other  grasses  and  broad-leafed  weeds 
and  shrubs  must  be  kept  in  check.  This  is  neither 
expensive  nor  difficult.  Bermudagrass  is  not 
harmed  by  several  of  the  new  organic  arsenicals, 
but  most  other  plants  will  quickly  die  if  brought 
into  contact  with  these  herbicides.  These  chem- 
icals have  a  very  low  mammalian  toxicity,  but  no 


Besides  silt  and  pollution,  aquatic  weeds  also  take 
over.  Prevention  of  the  first  two  is  simple.  Weed 
control  is  another  thing.  Noxious  weeds  and  plants 
are  not  only  a  nuisance  but  a  liability.  The  photo- 
graph above  shows  what  water  hyacinths  can  do  to 
a  stream,  the  same  applies  to  a  farm  pond  improperly 
managed. 


^Supervisor   of   the   Commission's   aquatic   Vegetation    Control    Research 
Center,  P.  0.  Box  14526,  Southeast  Station,   Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


The  commission  offers  advice  as  to  the  control  of 
noxious  weeds  and  plants.  The  farm  pond  owner  may 
well  take  a  lesson  and  advice  from  the  Commission's 
specialists  as  to  how  he  may  rid  a  number  of  noxious 
plants  with  new  herbicides.  Above  is  seen  a  stream 
which  is  succumbing  to  such  treatments.  With  the 
use  of  newly  developed  chemicals  more  progress 
may  be  anticipated  in  the  future. 
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grazing  should  be  permitted  for  at  least  thirty 
days  after  treatment.  Monosodium  Acid  Meth- 
anearsonate,  used  at  the  rate  of  about  four  pounds 
acid  equivalent  per  acre  gives  good  control.  The 
MSMA  should  be  mixed  with  about  two  hundred 
gallons  of  water  and  sufficient  surfactant  must 
be  added  to  the  solution  so  that  it  will  completely 
wet  and  stick  to  the  surface  of  all  the  plants. 
When  deep  rooted  and  woody  plants  or  shrubs 
are  present,  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
picloram  has  been  found  to  be  very  effective  in 
controlling  these  plants  at  the  same  time.  More 
complete  details  may  be  obtained  by  writing  or 
calling  the  author. 

Pollution,  and  the  resulting  increased  growth  of 
undesirable  forms  of  algae,  can  best  be  prevented 
by  the  total  exclusion  of  livestock  from  the  water 
and  margins  of  the  pond.  Stock  should  be  watered 
at  a  tank  constructed  below  the  dam.  Installation 
of  a  simple  demand  valve  will  easily  maintain  a 
proper  level  of  water  in  the  tank  at  all  times.  A 
well  constructed  fence  to  keep  stock  away  from 
the  pond  area,  and  the  removal  of  fallen  branches, 
leaves,  and  other  organic  matter,  will  save  much 
time,  labor,  and  money  which  otherwise  will  have 
to  be  spent  to  remove  the  algae  and  clean  the 
pond.  Algae  can  be  killed,  but  as  most  algacides 
are  toxic  to  fish,  it  is  suggested  that  the  author 
be  contacted  for  specific  instructions  if  the  prob- 
lem exists. 

Aquatic  weeds  are  a  real  problem.  Some  dis- 
agreement exists,  but  most  authorities  feel  that 
the  growth  of  any  rooted  plants  in  a  farm  pond 
is  undesirable.  Weeds  are  undesirable  for  many 
reasons.  Water  plants  hinder  or  prevent  fishing 
or  swimming.  They  furnish  refuge  for  young  fish 
and  minnows  which  should  be  available  as  food 
for  the  larger  sport  fish.  The  leaves  and  stems 
die  and  fall  into  the  water.  This  decaying  vege- 
tative matter  removes  oxygen  from  the  water  to 
the  extent  that  many  fish  may  be  suffocated.  The 
plant  debris  builds  up  a  heavy  muck  along  the 
edges,  making  swimming  unpleasant  and  may 
eventually  clog  drains  and  intakes  on  stock-water- 
ing supply  pipes.  Mosquitoes  and  midges  breed 
among  growths  of  water  plants.  Snakes  also  find 
weedy  areas  attractive  and  move  in.  Decaying 
vegetation  produces  unpleasant  odors.  Some  forms 
of  algae  are  toxic. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefit  from  our  pond,  we  must  keep 
out  the  weeds.  Hand  removal,  and  mechanical 
removal  are  often  suggested.  Few  farmers  or 
landowners  have  the  time,  or  the  inclination,  to 
do  the  hand  pulling.  Mechanical  removal  is  dif- 
ficult and  expensive.  No  effective  biological  con- 
trol agent  has  been  found  to  date,  so  our  only 
practical  control  measure  is  to  use  the  chemical 
herbicides. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people,  chemical  herbi- 
cides are  synonomous  with  "poisons"  and  there- 
fore are  reluctant  to  use  them.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate. For  many  years,  the  only  effective  chemicals 
were  toxic,  but  since  the  advent  of  the  hormonal 
type  herbicides  there  is  little,  if  any,  hazard  in- 


volved if  reasonable  care  is  taken  when  using  the 
newer  materials.  Much  research  has  been  done  on 
aquatic  weed  control  in  just  the  last  few  years 
and  great  progress  has  been  made.  The  trend  is 
ever  to  less  hazardous  materials  with  many  chemi- 
cals being  developed  to  be  "specific"  and  con- 
trolling only  a  small  group  of  plants.  We  may 
expect  more  progress  in  the  future. 

Two  of  these  new  herbicides  are  very  effective 
in  removing  a  number  of  types  of  plants  at  a 
single  treatment,  which  is  what  the  average  pond 
owner  wants.  Diquat,  developed  in  England,  is 
very  effective  in  removing  duckweed,  water- 
lettuce,  and  many  other  undesirable  plants.  It 
may  not  be  effective  in  the  presence  of  silt  or 
high  concentrations  of  organic  matter.  This  prod- 
uct is  expensive  as  it  is  priced  at  about  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  gallon.  This  is  not  prohibitive 
though,  as  the  amounts  needed  are  quite  small.  In 
general  treatment  in  silt  free  water,  one  gallon 
per  surface  acre  is  usually  sufficient.  Duckweed 
and  waterlettuce,  floating  on  the  surface,  may  be 
effectively  sprayed  with  a  solution  containing 
only  two  teaspoonsful  of  Diquat  per  gallon  of 
spray  water.  A  surfactant  should  be  used  with 
this  material  and  must  be  chosen  with  care  as 
many  are  not  compatible  with  it.  Multifilm  X-77, 
marketed  by  Colloidal  Products  and  Ortho  is  sug- 
gested. 

Excellent  results  on  almost  all  nuisance  plants 
have  been  obtained  by  using  a  commercially  avail- 
able mixture  of  potassium  silvex  and  endothol 
which  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Pennsalt 
Chemical  Corporation  at  this  time.  It  has  been 
widely  advertised  in  farm  magazines,  hunting  and 
fishing  magazines,  and  other  publications.  We 
have  found  that  the  performance  of  this  product 
is  improved  also  by  adding  one  pint  of  Multifilm 
X-77  surfactant  to  each  gallon  of  herbicide  before 
treatment.  Our  best  results  have  been  obtained 
by  pouring  the  total  required  amount  of  the  her- 
bicide into  the  water  at  one  spot  at  the  point 
fartherest  from  the  outlet.  The  amount  needed 
may  vary  from  one  half  to  one  gallon  per  acre- 
foot  which  will  put  the  cost  of  treatment  at  about 
seven  to  thirteen  dollars  per  acre-foot.  Used  in 
the  described  manner,  no  equipment  is  required 
and  there  is  almost  no  hazard  of  loss  of  fish 
through  oxygen  depletion.  The  chemical  itself  has 
a  very  low  toxicity  to  fish  yet  will  effectively 
remove  coontail,  elodea,  pondweed,  waterlily,  cow- 
lily,  and  many  of  the  emergent  plants  in  the  shal- 
low waters  of  the  ponds  edges.  It  is  the  simplest 
to  apply  of  all  the  products  tested,  yet  is  highly 
effective. 

If  you  wish  to  protect  your  farm  pond  dollars, 
and  cannot  find  these  materials  in  your  area, 
write  to  the  author  for  addresses  of  suppliers  in 
your  area.  If  you  need  advice,  we  are  as  close  as 
your  telephone  or  mailbox.  * 


When  available,  fish  are  undoubtedly  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  bald  eagle.  This  species  is  now 
rare  in  Louisiana. 


March-April,  1966 
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IN  Louisiana  most  ardent  anglers  are  enjoying 
"man's  favorite  sport"  all  year  long.  However, 
there  are  a  host  of  fair  weather  folks  waiting 
for  the  crisp,  cool  days  to  pass  before  they 
roll  out  the  boat  and  motor  and  uncase  the 
new  rod  they  got  for  Christmas  and  return  once 
again  to  that  somewhat  dubious,  but  select,  group 
of  outdoor  enthusiasts  known  as  fishermen. 

This  condition  usually  manifests  itself  in  the 
spring  and  fills  one  with  an  exhilarating  and 
totally  uncontrollable  compulsion  to  forsake  wife, 
home  and  job,  and  just  go  fishing. 

A  similar  restlessness  is  being  experienced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  our  lakes,  streams  and  bayous. 
As  the  water  begins  to  warm  in  the  spring,  it 
stimulates  previously  dormant  plants  and  animals 
into  a  beehive  of  activity.  Life  cycles  are  begin- 
ning and  the  7,400  square  miles  of  water  in  Lou- 
isiana are  coming  alive  after  a  quiet,  restful 
winter. 

As  water  levels  begin  to  fall  in  the  spring,  a 
special  kind  of  fishing  treat  is  again  in  store  for 
the  freshwater  angler.  Warm  temperature  com- 
bined with  water  movement  is  a  catalyst  that 
stimulates  all  game  fish  and  fills  them  with  an 
urge  to  search  for  a  place  where  food  and  space  is 
abundant.  Such  is  the  case  in  areas  that  are  sub- 
ject to  annual  flooding  and  dewatering.  As  water 
levels  begin  to  drop,  currents  are  set  up  which  en- 
gulf water  insects,  small  fish  and  other  minute 
aquatic  organisms  and  passes  these  items  along  to 
be  gobbled  up  by  the  larger  aquatic  animals  or 
fishes. 

Fish  eat  almost  anything  and  basically  are  very 
lazy.  They  will  not  go  to  any  more  bother  to  get 
a  meal  than  is  really  necessary.  This  is  especially 
true  of  big  fish.  They  prefer  to  wait  and  ambush 
their  prospective  meal  as  it  comes  by  or  gets  close 
enough  to  grab  without  too  much  effort. 

Springtime  is  one  of  the  most  productive  fishing 
periods  in  the  entire  year  because  of  the  wide- 


On  a  balmy  spring  day,  a  cane  pole  and  a  can  of 
worms  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  fine  mess  of 
fish.  There's  sunshine  and  relaxation  for  the  taking. 
Many  spots  such  as  this  one  produce  big  bream  for 
the  cane  pole  angler. 

spread  activity  in  all  game  fish  species.  Fish 
move  about  freely  looking  for  feeding  and  spawn- 
ing areas.  They  frequent  shallow  water  as  this 
area  is  the  first  zone  in  a  lake  or  waterbody  to  be 
influenced  by  the  warming  trend  of  spring.  Fish 
concentrate  around  food  supplies  and  are  easier  to 
locate  and  catch  in  the  shallow  water  of  a  lake  or 
stream. 

Louisiana  fishermen  are  indeed  a  fortunate 
group   because   they   have   so   many   different 
types  of  fishing  areas  available  to  them.  Also, 
there  are  perhaps  more  different  kinds  of  game 
fish  in  Louisiana  than  in  any  other  state  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley.  There  are  six  major 
categories  of  freshwater  fisheries  habitat  that 
produce  excellent  sport  fishing.  These  are:  (1) 
large  lakes  and  impoundments;  (2)  backwater 
and  overflow  areas;   (3)   freshwater  marshes; 
(4)  upland  streams  and  bayous;  (5)  large  rivers 
and  slow  moving  bayous,  and  (6)  private  ponds 
and  small  lakes.  Each  year  all  of  these  areas 
continue   to   produce   large   numbers   of   bass, 
bream,  crappie,  channel  catfish,  white  and  yel- 
low bass  and  goggle  eye. 
As  the  temperature  continues  to  rise,  so  does 
fishing  pressure.  Crappie  are  usually  first  to  pro- 
vide the  angler  with  full  strings  and  satisfying 
trips.  This  period  is  followed  closely  by  sunfish  or 
bream  activity.  These  pan  fish  are  particularly 
vulnerable  during  the  spawning  period.  This  is 
evidenced  by  clusters  of  boats  that  have  found 
beds   of  nesting  and   spawning  fish.   Limits   of 
crappie  and  bream  are  easily  taken  when  their 
spawning  sites  are  discovered.   This  is  not  the 
case  with  bass.  Invaribly,  when  bass  are  spawn- 
ing and  the  water  is  exceptionally  clear,  tackle 
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boxes  can  be  emptied  and  patience  worn  thin 
attempting  to  get  nesting  bass  to  take  the  bait. 
Fortunately  for  bass  fishermen,  all  bass  do  not 
spawn  at  the  exact  same  time  and  this  allows  for 
better  than  average  fishing  throughout  their 
spawning  season. 

Spring  is  also  the  time  of  the  year  to  make 
good  catches  of  yellow,  white  and  spotted  bass. 
All  are  found  throughout  the  state.  Yellow  and 
white  bass  occur  in  lakes  such  as  Lake  D'Arbonne, 
Black  Lake  and  Lake  Providence.  Both  species 
are  school  fish  and  may  be  taken  on  artificial  lures 
or  shiners.  White  bass  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  lures  that  flash  and  exhibit  rapid  action  when 
retrieved.  The  white  bass  will  weigh  between  one 
and  three  pounds  and  may  even  reach  a  weight  of 
five  pounds. 

A  smaller  cousin  of  the  white  bass  is  the  yellow 
bass.  This  fish  seldom  exceeds  one  pound.  It 
exhibits  the  same  general  shape  as  does  the  white 
bass.  Local  fishermen  may  call  both  of  these 
species  "barfish".  A  fisherman  can  distinguish 
between  the  two  by  noticing  that  the  white  bass 
has  continuous  horizontal  stripes  down  its  sides 
and  is  usually  silver  colored.  The  yellow  bass  has 
broken  horizontal  stripes  below  its  lateral  line 
and  has  a  characteristic  yellowish  tinge.  Both 
white  and  yellow  bass  are  also  taken  by  fishermen 
using  worms  or  shiners. 

The  spotted  bass  is  primarily  a  stream  fish  but 
is  taken  in  newly  impounded  lakes  such  as  Lake 
D'Arbonne.  This  game  fighter  is  sometimes  locally 
called  the  "smallmouth  bass"  or  the  "creek  bass". 
It  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  the  large- 
mouth  bass  by  its  red  eye  and  the  several  distinct 
rows  of  spots  on  the  sides  of  its  belly. 


Another  game  fish  is  the  rock  bass.  This  is  a 
species  of  game  fish  that  few  Louisianians  have 
seen,  much  less  fished  for.  It  is  found  exclusively 
in  the  parishes  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  Lake  Maurepas  and  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
This  scrappy  fighter  is  easily  confused  with  the 
warmouth.  It  is  sometimes  locally  called  "goggle 
eye".  The  rock  bass  ranges  up  to  2^  pounds,  but 
most  average  around  y~±  pound  or  smaller.  This 
little  fellow  may  be  taken  on  either  natural  or 
artificial  bait.  It  is  a  good  fighter  when  first 
hooked.  In  spring  they  are  likely  to  be  along 
gravel  bars  near  weed  beds.  One  excellent  place 
for  rock  bass  is  in  the  Pearl  River  System  near 
Slidell.  The  rock  bass  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  warmouth  by  counting  the  spines  in  the  anal 
fin.  The  warmouth  will  have  only  three  hard 
spines  whereas  the  rock  bass  will  have  from  5 
to  8  spines. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  forms  of 
fishing  in  Louisiana  is  bream  fishing  with  a 
cane  pole.  Far  more  people  enjoy  this  type  rec- 
reation than  any  other  form  of  fishing.  The 
return  of  warm  weather  seems  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  for  bream  and  fishermen  alike.  As 
more  and  more  fishermen  begin  to  participate 
in  this  sport,  more  and  more  bream  are  caught, 
more  and  more  limits  taken.  Bluegill,  redear 
(chinquapin)  and  warmouth  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  bream  catch. 

With  Louisiana's  liberal  limit  and  year-around 
season  on  these  fish,  one  might  think  the  bream 
population  would  soon  be  eliminated.  To  the  con- 
trary, however,  these  fish  are  very  prolific;  they 
spawn  two  and  possibly  three  times  a  year.  This 
often  causes  problems  due  to  an  abundance  of 


While  it  is  not  widely 
known  or  practiced,  float 
fishing  is  a  highly  satis- 
fying and  pleasant  form  of 
angling  in  the  spring. 
Louisiana  has  a  number  of 
streams  where  the  flow  of 
current  makes  float  fish- 
ing practical  and  produc- 
tive. Many  of  the  float 
fishing  streams  are  noted 
for  hard-fighting  Ken- 
tucky bass. 
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Scenes  such  as  this  are  familiar  in  Louisiana  dur- 
ing the  spring  months.  This  is  a  typical  family  en- 
joying a  day  in  the  outdoors.  This  photograph  was 
made  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  area  where  top  fish- 
ing attracts  many  angling  families. 

these  small  bream.  Each  female  will  usually  lay 
between  3,000  and  5,000  eggs  at  each  spawning. 
If  it  weren't  for  predators,  like  bass,  crappie  and 
catfish,  the  waters  would  soon  be  teeming  with 
countless  millions  of  these  small  fish.  This  sounds 
like  a  paradise  for  the  carnivorous  fish  but  is 
actually  not.  It  is  just  the  opposite.  As  a  lake 
or  pond  becomes  more  crowded  with  these  small 
bream,  a  suppression  factor  is  introduced.  As 
more  and  more  bream  are  produced,  less  and  less 
bass,  crappie  and  catfish  are  produced.  In  fact, 
an  overcrowded  bream  population  will  eventually 
prevent  bass  from  spawning  altogether.  The  sup- 
pression factor  is  thought  to  be  a  hormone  given 
off  by  the  bream.  As  an  end  result  a  pond  or  lake, 
unless  properly  managed  usually  ends  up  with  a 
few  large  bass  and  crappie,  a  few  large  bream 
and  multitudes  of  small  bream  in  the  three  to  four 
inch  class.  The  only  thing  catchable  are  the  small 
bream. 

Proper  management  of  lakes  and  ponds  can  pre- 
vent a  situation  like  this  from  occurring.  The  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  main- 
tains an  active  fisheries  management  program  to 
maintain  good  fishing  in  our  lakes  and  streams. 
Certain  management  tools  and  techniques  may 
meet  with  local  disapproval  because  many  fisher- 
men do  not  understand  fish  population  dynamics. 
Management  tools  utilized  by  the  Commission  in- 
clude total  rotenone  treatment,  partial  rotenone 
treatments,  restocking,  and  lake  drawdowns. 

Rotenone  is  a  chemical  that  kills  fish  by  pre- 
venting the  assimilation  of  oxygen  and  the  fish 
actually  die  by  suffocation.  In  a  total  rotenone 
treatment  the  entire  pond  or  lake  is  treated  with 
rotenone  and  the  fish  population  killed.  Later 
the  lake  is  restocked  with  fish  from  state  fish 
hatcheries. 

A  partial  rotenone  treatment  is  usually  used  in 
two  ways,  one  to  kill  shad  and  another  to  kill 
bream.  If  it  is  desired  that  shad  be  removed  from 


a  lake,  a  solution  that  is  lethal  only  to  shad  is  ap- 
plied over  the  entire  waterbody.  This  solution 
is  carefully  calculated  and  applied.  Shad  have 
a  very  high  oxygen  tolerance  whereas  other  fish 
can  tolerate  much  less  oxygen.  Thus  a  weaker 
mixture  of  rotenone  can  be  used  to  selectively  kill 
shad  and  not  other  species. 

The  second  method  of  a  partial  rotenone  kill 
is  the  marginal  treatment.  In  this  technique  the 
shallow  edges  are  treated  with  rotenone  at  times 
when  the  bream  have  moved  out  into  the  shallows 
to  spawn.  This  method  is  reasonably  selective,  and 
mostly  bream  are  killed.  The  purpose  for  killing 
these  small  fish  is  to  try  and  bring  the  bream  and 
bass  population  back  into  balance. 

The  third  management  tool,  restocking,  is  used 
only  to  introduce  game  fish  into  newly  created 
waters  or  areas  that  have  been  completely  reno- 
vated. The  Commission  stocks  farm  ponds  that  do 
not  have  existing  fish  populations. 

A  lake  offers  a  different  situation  because  the 
area  and  water  volume  will  allow  some  fingerling 
bass  and  bluegill  to  escape  predation  from  the 
larger  fish.  In  most  instances  it  is  economically 
impossible  to  control  entire  fish  populations  with 
rotenone. 

The  fourth  and  most  successful  management 
technique  and  the  most  controversial  is  the  lake 
drawdown.  A  lake  may  need  to  be  drawn  down  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  but  the  most  common  are  for 
aquatic  weed  control  and  fish  population  manipu- 
lation. For  eradication  of  aquatic  weeds,  a  lake 
should  be  drawn  down  in  the  winter  and  drawn 
down  so  all  shallow  water  is  removed.  This  ex- 
poses obnoxious  plants  to  killing  winter  freezes. 
These  freezes  will  kill  a  large  portion  of  the 
nuisance  aquatics.  Drawdowns  for  successive 
years  will  eventually  kill  most  of  the  troublesome 
plants.  No  management  tool  is  100%  effective 
on  all  aquatic  weeds.  Drawdowns  are  the  only 
economical  way  to  apply  effective  management  to 
large  lakes  or  waterbodies.  Not  all  lakes  are 
suitable  for  drawdowns.  For  those  shaped  like  a 
saucer,  a  drawdown  would  only  expose  more 
shallow  water  and  cause  an  even  heavier  aquatic 
weed  problem.  Lakes  with  relatively  steep  banks 
and  large  areas  of  exposable  bottoms  are  ideally 
suited  for  drawdowns. 

Population  control  by  drawdown  works  on  the 
theory  that  fewer  bream  will  spawn  if  there  is  no 
shallow  water  during  spawning  periods.  Spring 
and  summer  drawdowns  also  tend  to  concentrate 
the  fish  for  the  fisherman  making  them  easier  to 
catch.  It  also  puts  more  of  the  smaller  fish  in 
deeper  water  where  they  can  be  eaten  by  the 
carnivorous  fish.  Most  of  the  lakes  that  have  been 
managed  by  drawdown  experienced  favorable  re- 
sults. 

With  continued  fisheries  research  and  manage- 
ment Louisiana  will  remain  a  sportsman's  para- 
dise. Your  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  will  most  certainly  do  everything 
possible  to  promote  our  sport  fishery  resources.  * 
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Cameron  Man  Named 
New  Commissioner 


Jerry  Jones,  attorney  and  sportsman  from 
Cameron  took  the  oath  of  office  Tuesday, 
January  25  as  a  new  member  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  The 
action  took  place  at  the  regular  monthly  public 
meeting  of  the  commission  held  in  New  Orleans. 

Jones  was  appointed  to  a  six-year  term  on  the 
commission  by  Gov.  John  J.  McKeithen  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  replacing  John  Paul  Crain,  Grand  Chenier, 
who  resigned  in  December,  1965. 

The  new  commission  member  is  a  graduate 
of  Louisiana  State  University's  law  school.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  in  1957,  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Cameron. 

He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  for  three  years 
and  is  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

He  is  married  and  the  father  of  two  children,  a 
son  who  is  four  and  one-half  years  and  daughter 
three  and  one-half  years  of  age. 

Shortly  after  assuming  his  position  on  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  Jones  said  that 
the  work  offered  him  a  serious  challenge. 

"I  have  always  been  deeply  interested  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  am  keenly  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  our  wildlife  resources," 
Jones  said.   "And  I  am  also  aware  of  the  great 
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economic  importance  of  our  commercial  fisheries 
resources  such  as  shrimp,  oysters  and  fish.  This 
is  a  vital  segment  of  the  state's  overall  economy 
and  well  being. 

"No  stone  shall  be  left  unturned  on  my  part  to 
foster  all  that  is  good  in  the  line  of  research  on 
marine  fisheries,  and  in  wise  management  and 
utilization  of  all  wildlife  resources,"  he  said. 

Jones  said  that  he  considered  it  a  distinct  honor 
to  serve  on  the  commission  and  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted Gov.  McKeithen's  appointment  because  it 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  those  matters  in  which  he  was  vitally  in- 
terested. * 


Miss  Magda 


Retires 


MISS  MAGDA  CIRE,  secretary  to  the  directors  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  for  16  years,  retired  December  31,  1965.  Following  the 
public  meeting  of  the  Commission  held  on  December  14,  Miss  Cire  was  honored 
in  ceremonies  attended  by  members  of  the  Commission  and  division  chiefs.  J. 
D.  Hair,  Jr.,  director,  fourth  from  left,  is  shown  presenting  Miss  Cire  with  a 
silver  serving  tray.  Shown  from  left  are  members  of  the  Commission:  Hobson 
Norris,  John  E.  Kyle,  Jr.,  H.  Clay  Wright,  A.  J.  Buquet  and  H.  B.  Fairchild. 
The  silver  tray  bore  the  following  engraving:  "To  Magda  Cire,  In  Recognition  of 
16  Years  of  Loyal  and  Faithful  Service  To  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  Presented  December  14,  1965."  Engraved  below  the  citation  were 
the  signatures  of  Jimmie  Thompson,  chairman;  H.  B.  Fairchild,  vice  chairman; 
A.  J.  Buquet;  John  P.  Crain;  John  E.  Kyle,  Jr.;  Hobson  Norris;  and  H.  Clay  Wright. 
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Turkey  release  nears  completion.  Jewell  Sawyer,  one 
of  District  II  personnel  assigned  to  turkey  trapping 
operations,  is  shown  releasing  a  prime  gobbler  on 
the  Russell  Sage  Wildlife  Management  Area. 


Anyone's  dream.  Rusty  Cook,  Bastrop,  killed  this 
gobbler  on  the  Georgia  Pacific  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  during  the  1965  controlled  turkey  hunt. 
Assistance  with  the  kill  came  from  his  dad. 


Increased  Kill  Expected 

WILD  TURKEY  OUTLOOK  IN  LOUISIANA 


Cliff  Williams 


ALL  indications  POINT  TO  an  increased  kill 
during  the  spring  wild  turkey  hunting  sea- 
son in  Louisiana.  Scheduled  for  April  2-17, 
1966,  the  hunts  will  be  for  gobblers  only  with  a 
daily  and  season  bag  limit  of  one. 

The  wild  turkey  is  considered  as  "big  game" 
in  Louisiana  and  has  held  its  own  with  deer  as 
a  trophy  species.  Participation  in  the  sport  of  tur- 
key hunting  has  expanded  greatly  and  the  number 
of  hunters  who  attempt  to  bag  a  wild  turkey  has 
increased  substantially.  This  group  includes  old  as 
well  as  young  hunters,  the  ladies  as  well  as  the 
men,  the  experienced  as  well  as  the  inexperienced 
and  residents  as  well  as  non-residents. 

Louisiana  sportsmen,  generally  speaking,  have 
enjoyed  successful  hunting  seasons  the  past  few 
years  and  1966  will  not  be  an  exception.  Hunting 
season  forecasts  have  its  pros  and  cons,  but  field 
observations  by  Commission  personnel  show  no 
shortage  of  the  wild  birds  since  the  1965  hunts. 


A  very  good  hatch  of  young  birds  occurred  last 
year.  Sightings  and  reports  of  hens  with  broods 
were  more  numerous  in  1965  than  for  previous 
years.  So,  if  "Old  Man  Weather"  is  agreeable,  we 
should  experience  one  of  our  best  hunting  seasons. 

Since  interest  in  the  wild  turkey  is  increasing, 
it  is  only  fitting  to  discuss  some  of  its  past  history 
and  its  outlook  for  the  future. 

To  begin  with,  Louisiana  originally  had  an  es- 
timated wild  turkey  range  of  approximately  15- 
16,000,000  acres  and  a  state-wide  population  of 
1,000,000  birds.  Between  the  late  1800's  and 
1930's  the  occupied  range  decreased  some  14,000,- 
000  acres  and  the  turkey  population  fell  to  an 
all  time  low  of  about  1500  birds  by  the  late  1940's. 
Population  numbers  dropped  in  accordance  with 
habitat  losses.  At  present  the  birds  are  increasing 
in  some  sections  of  the  state  and  holding  their 
own  in  others. 

This    reduction    in    population    numbers    has 
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A  successful  hatch  means  future  hunting.  Jerry 
Farrar,  district  biologist,  inspects  wild  turkey  nest 
which  hatched  near  the  Russell  Sage  Wildlife 
Management  Area  east  of  Monroe.  All  indications 
are  that  the  wild  turkeys  released  in  this  area  have 
increased  substantially.  If  a  wild  turkey  nest  is 
found  bv  anyone,  PLEASE  DO  NOT  MOLEST  OR 
DESTROY  IT. 


caused  much  concern  in  wildlife  circles.  The  de- 
mand has  led  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  to  a  full  scale  wild  turkey 
live  trapping  and  transplanting  program.  The 
same  thing  can  be  done  for  the  wild  turkey  that 
was  done  for  deer  in  the  past  17  years.  The 
thought  in  mind  is  to  restock  areas  having  suitable 
wild  turkey  habitat  in  order  to  expand  the  bird's 
range  in  Louisiana  and  to  reduce  hunting  pres- 
sure within  the  four  sections  of  the  state  pres- 
ently open  to  spring  hunting.  Louisiana  has  sev- 
eral million  acres  of  suitable  but  uninhabited 
range  within  its  boundaries. 

A  program  of  this  nature  should  reap  many 
benefits  and  its  outcome  is  considered  as  being 
very  optimistic.  Although  the  program  is  in  its 
infancy,  some  175  birds  have  been  trapped  and 
released  in  eleven  locations  within  the  state  during 
the  past  couple  of  years. 

Between  1949-1953  several  thousand  farm 
reared  wild  turkeys  were  purchased  and  re- 
leased throughout  the  state  in  an  attempt  to 
boost  existing  populations.  These  releases  were 
not  successful  although  a  few  remnant  birds  may 
still  inhabit  one  or  two  release  points.  Results 
in  Louisiana  have  followed  the  same  pattern  as 
other  states  in  the  southeast.  That  is,  no  justifi- 
cations exist  for  continuing  the  release  of  farm 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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THIS  BONY  plated,  warm  blooded  mammal 
belongs  to  the  order  Edentata,  comprised 
of  some  toothless  members,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  the  anteaters  and  sloths ;  it  goes  by  the 
common  name  of  ninebanded  Armadillo.  This 
peculiar  little  animal  is  a  smaller  counter  part 
of  giant  7  foot  long  Armadillos  which  roamed 
South  America  and  parts  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  in  early  geologic  times. 

A  general  description  of  this  mammal  shows 
them  to  have  leathery  ears,  small  weak  eyes,  a 
body  covering  of  horny  plates  separated  into  nine 
bands  and  attached  by  soft  skin,  from  which 
grows  sparse  hair.  The  head  carries  a  separate 
shield  while  the  tail  is  covered  with  a  sheath  of 
bony  rings.  While  it  has  no  canine,  incisor,  or 
premolar  teeth,  it  does  have  28-32  simple  molars. 
Their  range  is  restricted  by  aridness  and  pro- 
longed cold  climate,  which  perhaps,  limits  the 
quantity  and  availability  of  insects  and  other  food 
sources. 

It  has  been  less  than  a  century  since  this  ani- 
mal crossed  into  Texas  from  Mexico  in  its  north- 
ward movement.  Water  poses  no  hinderance  to 
the  Armadillo,  since  it  can  walk  across  shallow 
streams  or  swim  rivers  by  inhaling  air  with  the 
resulting  buoyancy  allowing  him  to  swim  great 
distances.  Many  are  translocated  by  tourists,  who 
after  tiring  of  their  "pets"  release  them  in  new 
locales,  thus  helping  in  increasing  their  range. 

Other  than  man,  this  creature  has  few  natural 
enemies.  Probably  more  are  killed  accidently  by 
cars  on  highways  than  fall  prey  to  predators. 
When  attacked  by  a  savage  animal  the  Armadillo 
will  tuck  its  legs  under  the  edge  of  the  shell 
along  side  its  body,  roll  into  a  ball,  and  therefore 
have  nothing  exposed  except  the  shell.  On  other 
occasions  he  will  seek  a  fast  exit  into  the  nearest 
brush  heap  or  burrow.  The  powerful  forelegs 
enable  him  to  dig  a  burrow  deep  enough  to  cover 


his  body  in  two  minutes  in  soil  too  hard  to  sink 
a  shovel.  Once  inside  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
dislodge  him. 

The  Armadillo  is  omnivorous  in  its  feeding 
habits.  Its  long,  sticky,  prehensile  tongue  allows 
it  to  catch  and  eat  ants,  termites,  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, other  insects;  grubs,  worms,  buds,  ber- 
ries, bulbs,  roots;  eggs  of  turtles  and  reptiles; 
smaller  snakes,  frogs,  and  salamanders.  More 
than  92%  (by  volume)  of  food  eaten,  in  one 
study,  was  comprised  of  insects  and  other  inver- 
tebrates. More  than  28%  of  food  eaten  is  com- 
posed of  adults  or  larvae  of  grubs  and  beetles, 
which  are  highly  destructive  to  crops  and  pas- 
tures; termites  and  ants  comprised  147c;  and 
caterpillars  nearly  8%.  It  has  been  observed 
breaking  and  eating  domestic  chicken  eggs.  In 
all  probability  it  will  get  eggs  of  avian  game,  but 
in  this  respect,  at  present,  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered detrimental.  This  animal  is  primarily 
nocturnal  in  feeding  and  foraging,  but  occasion- 
ally will  do  so  on  cloudy  days,  or  after  late 
afternoon  showers.  In  captivity  its  food  can  con- 
sist of  the  aforementioned  along  with  milk,  boiled 
eggs,  and  chopped  meat. 

An  Armadillo  will  dig  and  use  four  to  eight 
burrows,  two  to  twelve  feet  deep.  Nesting  will 
take  place  in  the  enlarged  terminal  of  the  hole 
or  beneath  a  large  rock,  stump,  or  fallen  tree; 
the  nest  is  usually  lined  with  dead  leaves.  The 
young  are  born  in  February,  March,  or  April. 
Although  fertilization  takes  place  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, implantation  is  delayed  about  three  and  a 
half  months  or  until  about  December.  Quadrup- 
lets are  the  normal  litter  size;  the  young  within 
the  litter  are  always  the  same  sex. 

The  Armadillo  flesh  is  considered  edible  al- 
though the  animal  has  a  disagreeable  odor.  South 
of   the   border   the   animal   has   been   eaten   for 
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centuries,  and  in  Texas  they  are  known  as  "poor 
man's  pork".  The  bony  shell,  from  the  cleaned 
animal,  is  used  in  the  making  of  curios  and 
baskets. 

What  can  the  Armadillo  be  classified  as, — 
friend,  foe,  or  nuisance?  Depending  on  circum- 
stance or  locale  he  can  conceivably  fit  into  any 
of  the  categories.  If  one's  tulip  bulbs,  rosebushes, 
lawns,  cabbages,  sugar  cane,  or  corn  are  uprooted 
in  his  quest  for  insects,  then  he  is  indirectly 
a  foe.  If  the  aesthetics  of  one's  landscape  is  im- 
paired by  the  Armadillo's  endeavors  then  he  will 
be  judged  again  by  one's  temperament.  His  prefer- 
ence for  ants,  fire  ants  included,  conceivably  make 
him  beneficial  to  quail,  as  the  fire  ant  is  a  serious 
predator  of  nestling  quail. 

Having  not  been  classified  as  a  game,  outlaw, 
or  non-game  quadruped  the  status  of  this  invad- 
ing exotic  remains  to  be  ascertained.  For  the  en- 
terprising entrepreneur  the  animal  is  a  potential 
bonanza?  For  the  irate  farmer  or  landscape 
artist  a  rifle,  treadle  trap,  or  dog  will  suffice 
to  bring  about  the  demise  of  this  modern  day 
prehistoric.  * 

National  Wildlife  Week 
Spotlights  Natural  Beauty 

The  preservation  of  natural  beauty  will  be  fea- 
tured during  the  annual  observance  of  National 
Wildlife  Week,  March  20-26,  and  during  the 
balance  of  1966.  Members  of  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life Federation  are  inviting  all  citizens  to  join 
them  in  efforts  designed  to  ensure  that  the  tre- 
mendous values  of  outdoor  beauty  are  preserved, 
and  when  possible,  enhanced. 

"New  Federal  and  State  laws  and  programs  will 
be  of  tremendous  value  in  cleaning  up  or  screen- 
ing distasteful  features  which  mar  the  scenic 
beauty  along  highways,"  Joe  L.  Herring,  state 
chairman,  points  out.  "However,  that  are  many 
other  areas  where  significant  efforts  can  be  made 
to  preserve  natural  beauty  and  enrich  outdoor 
experiences  such  as  fishing,  hunting,  camping, 
boating,  picnicking,  and  hiking." 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Week  Chairman  em- 
phasized that  litter  and  debris  along  lakes  and 
streams  and  in  parks  and  forests  should  be 
cleaned  up  and  deposited  in  locations  set  aside 
for  that  purpose.  He  pointed  out  that  plants  set 
out  to  beautify  roads  and  to  curtail  maintenance 
costs  under  utility  line  rights-of-way  can  be  of 
varieties  offering  important  food-and-cover  habi- 
tat to  wildlife.  Provisions  can  be  made,  he  de- 
tailed, in  both  urban  and  rural  area  planning  to 
zone  particularly  attractive  natural  areas  from  in- 
stallations— industrial,  commercial,  and  housing — 
which  mar  scenic  views. 

National  Wildlife  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  and  its  state  affil- 
iates such  as  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
has  been  held  each  year  since  1938.  * 


Conditions  at 
Pass-A-Loutre 


Allan  B.  Ensminger 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission began  a  public  waterfowl  hunting 
program  in  1954  at  the  Pass-a-Loutre 
Waterfowl  Management  Area  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  Plaquemines 
Parish.  Nine  small  camps  were  constructed  to 
provide  overnight  facilities  for  cluck  hunters  and 
were  strategically  located  through  the  central 
portion  of  the  66,000  acre  area.  There  was  im- 
mediate public  acceptance  of  the  program,  and, 
during  the  past  12  hunting  seasons,  hunters  have 
enjoyed  duck  hunting  on  the  area. 

The  Commission  realized  that  the  nine  public 
camps  would  not  provide  enough  facilities  for  all 
of  the  people  who  wei-e  interested  in  hunting  on 
the  area  and,  therefore,  approximately  half  of  the 
area  was  set  aside  as  a  public  area  where  free 
permits  are  issued  to  persons  using  their  own 
transportation  and  hunting  facilities. 

Three  of  the  nine  camps  were  destroyed  by 
Hurricane  Betsy  in  September  1965  and  the  re- 
maining six  camps  were  severely  damaged.  The 
maintenance  crew  of  the  Refuge  Division  was 
able  to  make  necessary  repairs  to  the  six  camps 
in  time  to  open  the  area  for  the  1965-66  duck 
season. 

A  tremendous  increase  in  hunter  participation 
on  the  Pass-a-Loutre  area  was  experienced  this 
year  due  to  the  fact  that  many  privately  owned 
duck  areas  in  southeast  Louisiana  were  damaged 
by  the  storm.  A  total  of  1,882  hunters  applied 
for  the  six  public  camp  vacancies  throughout  the 
season,  of  which  492  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
selected.  Of  this  number  437  showed  up  to  make 
the  trip  and  killed  2,058  ducks  for  an  average  of 
2.36  ducks  per  hunter  effort.  This  compares  with 
an  average  of  2.16  ducks  per  hunting  effort  dur- 
ing the  1964-65  season  when  all  nine  camps  were 
in  operation  and  679  hunters  killed  2,933  ducks. 

Prospects  appear  to  be  very  favorable  for  an- 
other good  growing  season  at  Pass-a-Loutre  in 
spite  of  the  damages  received  by  Hurricane  Bet- 
sy's storm  tides  which  scoured  aquatics  out  of 
several  of  our  more  desirable  ponds.  The  roseau 
cane,  an  important  blind  material  and  wave  in- 
hibitor, is  beginning  to  make  good  re-growth  and 
appears  not  to  have  been  severely  damaged  by 
the  storm.  Weather  conditions  throughout  the 
upper  watershed  of  the  Mississippi  River  are 
favorable  for  a  high  river  stage  again  during  the 
spring  of  1966,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  good 
growth  of  delta  duck  potato  and  fresh  water 
threesquare  will  occur  as  a  result  of  the  high 
river  stage.  * 
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WILD  TURKEY  OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

raised  birds  and  only  wild  trapped  turkeys  should 
be  used  in  present  and  future  releases. 

We  should  all  bear  in  mind  that  a  successful 
turkey  program  must  have  the  support  of  every- 
one. The  program  the  commission  has  underway 
has  merit  and  is  providing  the  groundwork  for 
potential  hunting  areas  in  the  future. 

In  closing,  everyone  should  cooperate  in  pre- 
venting out-of-season  turkey  hunting.  Contact 
your  local  wildlife  enforcement  agent  if  you 
should  become  aware  of  any  such  activity.  Wild 
turkeys  need  protection  and  even  a  minimum 
amount  of  poaching  can  hurt  the  spread  and  in- 
crease of  these  fine  game  birds  in  Louisiana. 
Also,  as  the  spring  gobbler  season  occurs  while 
the  turkey  hens  are  attempting  to  nest  do  not 
molest  or  destroy  any  nest  found.  * 


This  is  a  photograph  of  native  Louisiana  wild  tur- 
keys taken  the  moment  after  their  release  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  Live 
trapped  in  another  part  of  the  state,  they  have  been 
released  in  suitable  habitat  in  order  to  extend  exist- 
ing wild  turkey  range. 


Dr.  St.  Amant  and  Dr.  Ford 

Commission  Announces 
Two  New  Promotions 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission announced  that  two  promotions  in 
key  positions  had  been  made  early  in  Janu- 
ary. Dr.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant,  former  chief  of  the 
oysters,  water  bottoms  and  seafood  division,  is 
now  an  assistant  director.  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Ford, 
assistant  chief  of  that  division,  has  been  named 
chief. 

Dr.  St.  Amant,  a  native  of  Gonzales,  has  been 
with  the  commission  just  under  21  years.  He 
joined  the  staff  in  1946  following  three  years 
service  in  the  Pacific  with  the  United  States 
Navy,  during  which  he  specialized  in  research  on 
insect-borne  tropical  diseases. 

St.  Amant  received  his  BS  and  MS  degrees 
from  Louisiana  State  University  and  his  Ph.D. 
degree  from  Northwestern  University  in  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  chief  of  the  oysters, 
water  bottoms  and  seafood  division,  he  served  as 
chief  marine  biologist  for  the  commission  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Research  Laboratory 
at  Grand  Terre,  considered  one  of  the  best  re- 
search laboratories  in  the  South. 

He  became  chief  of  the  oyster  division  in  Oc- 
tober, 1962.  St.  Amant  is  married  and  the  father 
of  three  children.  He  now  resides  in  Hammond. 

Dr.  Ford,  a  native  of  Columbia.  Mississippi, 
joined  the  commission  in  1954  and  has  remained 
with  the  state  wildlife  commission  for  12  years. 
He  received  his  BA  and  MS  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Mississippi  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Before  joining  the  commis- 
sion he  worked  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  the 
Biloxi  Oyster  Laboratory.  During  World  War  II, 
he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Infantry  in  the  European 
Theatre.  Ford  served  as  assistant  chief  of  the  fish 
and  game  division  for  several  years  before  trans- 
ferring to  the  oysters,  water  bottoms  and  seafood 
division  as  assistant  chief,  and  now  chief. 

He  is  a  resident  of  New  Orleans  and  the  father 
of  four  children.  * 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


ird   of   the   month 


Charles  R.  Shaw 

The  Rufous-Sided  Towhee,  sometimes  called 
"Red-eyed"  Towhee  or  Eastern  Towhee  is 
a  common  winter  resident  over  most  of  the 
state  and  it  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  the 
southeastern  portion  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "Florida  Parishes." 

It  is  a  member  of  the  Finch  family  which  in- 
cludes not  only  finches  but  also  buntings,  spar- 
rows, grosbeaks,  etc.  These  birds  are  primarily 
seed  eaters  but  the  majority  of  them  also  con- 
sume a  considerable  number  of  insects. 

The  name  "Rufous-sided"  is  of  course  descrip- 
tive and  refers  to  the  rufous  or  reddish  sides  and 
flanks  which  contrast  sharply  with  the  white 
undersides  and  the  black  head,  back  and  tail  of 
the  male.  The  white  "corners"  on  the  tail  show 
up  quite  distinctly  and  the  outer  web  of  the  outer 
tailfeathers  is  also  white.  The  female  is  similarly 
colored  except  that  the  black  is  replaced  by 
brown.  The  coloquial  name  of  "Red-eyed"  Tow- 
hee refers,  of  course,  to  the  eye  color  which  is 
a  bright  red  in  the  birds  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  although  variations 
occur  in  different  geographical  regions  and  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  birds  from  the  extreme  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  country  may  even  be  white. 

The  name  "Towhee"  was  given  in  reference  to 
the  call  notes  although  naturally  the  verbaliza- 
tion of  bird  songs  is  subject  to  individual  inter- 
pretation. 

These  are  birds  which  require  dense  cover  and 
the  towhee  will  often  be  seen  scratching  among 
the  leaves  under  bushes  and  shrubs,  where  it 
makes  considerable  commotion  for  a  creature  of 
its  small  size  as  it  feeds  on  small  insects,  fallen 
weed  seeds,  mast,  etc.  This  bird  is  primarily 
ground  dwelling  and  seldom  will  be  found  more 
than  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  will  be  most  often  seen  as  it  feeds  beneath 
the  bushes  or  as  it  flits  from  one  patch  of  cover 
to  another  in  the  woods  or  yard.  Its  flight  is 
rather  jerky  and  the  white  in  the  tail  shows 
clearly  as  a  pumping  motion  is  imparted  to  it. 

The  nest  will  usually  be  located  on  the  ground 
under  good  cover  or  in  a  low  bush,  or  tree  but 
usually  not  more  than  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  nest  is  generally  rather  loosely  con- 
structed of  leaves  and/or  grasses  and  weeds  lined 
with  finer  material. 


RUFOUS-SIDED    TOWHEE 

Pipilo  erythroplithalmus 


The  3  to  5  white  eggs  are  generally  rather 
thickly  and  evenly  covered  with  reddish-brown 
spots,  although  considerable  variation  in  the  size 
and  color  of  the  spots  has  been  noted.  Some  au- 
thorities believe  these  birds  usually  raise  two 
broods  a  year. 

The  young  towhees  are  colored  somewhat  like 
the  females  but  are  streaked  with  brown  below. 
However,  they  retain  the  shape  and  characteristic 
tail  pattern  of  the  towhee. 

A  western  sub-species  known  as  the  "Spotted" 
Towhee  sometimes  invades  Louisiana  during  the 
winter  and  as  might  be  suspected  from  the  name, 
it  can  be  distinguished  by  numerous  small  white 
markings  on  the  back  of  the  male,  while  the 
female  is  a  darker  brown  than  her  eastern  coun- 
terpart. * 


RETURN    REQUESTED 

Louisiana    Wild   Life  and  Fisheries  Co 

400   Royal  Street 

New    Orleans,   Louisiana    70130 


SPRING  IN  LOUISIANA 
IS  FRESHWATER 
FISHING  TIME 
THROUGHOUT 
THE  STATE 


Fine  String  of  Fish 


As  spring  approaches  in  Louisiana, 
anglers  throughout  the  state  head  for 
their  freshwater  fishing  spots.  Bass 
are  on  the  prowl  and  hungry  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  same  is  true  of 
crappie  and  bream.  Hei'e,  an  angler 
holds  a  mixed  string  of  freshwater 
fish  of  which  he  can  be  proud.  The 
scene  can  be  duplicated  thousands  of 
times  in  March  and  April. 

Photo  h„  Robert  Dennia 


